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INFLATION AND THE WELFARE STATE 


OR twelve years we have been struggling with an undigested meal of 
social security—well conceived, ill implemented, and threatened with 
ultimate frustration by the failure, not confined to this country, to deal 

with the problem of inflation, which has steadily eroded the value of money, 
and therewith both the incentive to earn and the reward of saving. Since 
the death of Sir Stafford Cripps no Labour voice has been raised insistently 
to indicate the dangers to social security inherent in inflation; his epigoni 
are petty men who once walked under the huge legs of a Colossus. And 
now we are presented with a new dish in the shape of retirement pensions 
for all, commensurate with earnings. The Socialist chefs who offered the 
dish for our scrutiny must have been a little surprised by the sigh of relief 
with which it was greeted. The relief, if we may judge by the view expressed 
by at least one responsible journal, was based on the erroneous conclusion 
that the new plan gave no fresh impetus to inflation. Even if that were 
true there are graver and deeper objections to the conception of social 
security which underlies the Socialist proposals. Let us make no mistake 
about their inspiration; they are essentially Socialist, designed by backroom 
theorists whose practical experience of economic processes doubtfully 
extends as far as their own households. Once more “ cold socialisation,” 
as the Germans call it, takes the place of the collective ownership which 
has in twelve years of experience here, and a generation in Russia, lost its 
pristine glamour and taken on a raddled appearance. 

There are admittedly many strands in today’s inflation, and economists 
differ among themselves as to their relative importance and the remedies 
of which they are susceptible. But it is reasonably safe to say that they 
are united in believing that creeping or suppressed inflation cannot be 
continued indefinitely without danger of disaster; it is a confidence trick 
which will lose all efficacy when once it is exposed. It will also be generally 
agreed that a constant increase in the wage level unaccompanied by greater 
production must lead to an increase in the cost of living and hardship to 
those whose economic power is not as great as that of the large trade unions. 
There will be few who will dispute that a burden of taxation which has 
almost reached saturation point must decrease investment, and that the 
absence of any incentive to save must increase consumption. The very 
success of full employment, without the checks written by Lord Beveridge 
into his own theory, encourages those branches of production which can 
constantly raise their prices (the coal mines, for instance, and public trans- 
port) to meet any wage demands in order to placate and retain labour. 
Making money dearer has, incidentally, done little to correct the situation, 
which has been held only because inflation is more or less world wide; a 
crack in its international structure elsewhere must bring a country like ours, 
with no external reserves, and no power to export unemployment such as 
we enjoyed in 1930, into great peril. 

Briefly the Socialist plan involves compulsory saving for retirement 
pensions for all workers commensurate with their earnings. It is to be 
financed by payments from the worker, the employer, and the tax payer— 
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the last-named being, of course, the worker and the employer disguised 
as the “State,” or “ They.”” The pensions, an all important point, are 
to be regularly adjusted to the cost of living. Perhaps it is hoped, with little 
basis in history or theory, that a new series of fringe benefits will slake 
the appetite of the workers for constant rounds of wage increases. And it 
is being commonly suggested that some such pension scheme is only a fair 
counterpart to the provision which the professional and managerial classes 
are increasingly being compelled to make to provide the nation’s brains with 
more than a subsistence level of old age pension on retirement. A compul- 
sory scheme for wage pensions can be justified by no such false analogy, for 
a variety of reasons which it would be otiose to specify. It must suffice 
to say here that the emigration queue is not swollen by skilled workers, 
whose standard of living has steadily risen for years, but by the products 
of professional education and technical and administrative experience— 
victims of egalitarianism who see no possibility of saving for the education 
of their children or the support of their own old age. 

It requires extraordinary simplicity of mind to believe that the mass of 
workers will feel inclined to abate wage demands by one jot or tittle when 
such a scheme is operating; the worker’s contribution will be implicitly 
regarded as a fall in wages and an increase in the cost of living, and the 
inflationary pressure for higher wages, accompanied by an indignant 
rejection of any conditions which would seek to link the increase with 
higher productivity and fewer restrictive practices, will continue. The pro- 
ducer will almost certainly have to meet a larger wage bill on that count; 
he will obviously find his costs directly enhanced both by his own contribu- 
tion to the pension fund and by the share of the “ State’s ” contribution 
which will be exacted from his profits or reserves. The result will be 
higher costs and another upward twist of the spiral except where the 
increased cost can be passed on to the consumer—and even so the trade 
unionist consumer will seek to indemnify himself by further wage increases. 
In a country which is about to expose itself, as a Free Trade Area in the 
Common Market, to the full rigour of competition from Europe that kind 
of wage profiteering will become progressively harder. The general tax- 
payer’s capacity to save will be diminished, and less will be available for 
investment—except by those who wish to seize and manipulate economic 
power for political ends. 

In each particular the danger of inflation grows, but the undertaking that 
the value of pensions is to be constantly adjusted to the value of the currency 
(surely never downwards?) is quite desperately inflationary. Such an 
adjustment can only be justified in the case of social benefits which are 
designed to maintain the beneficiary on a subsistence level, and morally 
should not be allowed to fall below it. 

Public opinion as a whole seems to have been little disturbed by, or indeed 
interested in, the Labour Party’s proposals as adumbrated. They seem 
to be regarded as just an episode in the search for social security and the 
construction of a “ welfare ”’ State. Nothing could, in the writer’s opinion, 
be further from the truth. On an ultimate analysis we are faced with an 
attempt by Socialists, who find that nationalisation is as dead and as 
malodorous as Lazarus, to obtain complete control of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange by clandestine methods. The new 
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insurance fund is to be invested in market equities—what a tribute to the 
respectability of profits! —and in good time a swarm of civil servants, and 
worse still politicians, will be endeavouring to control industrial and 
commercial business of which the vast majority of them are abysmally 
ignorant. 

Social security was the ideal of Liberal reformers who refused to believe 
that the poor must always be with us. It meant to them a society in which 
no member of it should through no fault of his own live in squalor or 
ignorance, nor fall below a decent level of subsistence through sickness, 
disability, involuntary unemployment or old age. The long series of social 
reforms which started fifty years ago has made that ideal a reality. There 
is no logical or moral reason why: we should proceed from that point to 
safeguard people against a certainty, eventual retirement, and to ensure that 
after ceasing work they shall enjoy, without providence or thrift, a standard 
of living for which others will pay. It is not wise, it is not moral, and it 
may be disastrous, to inculcate the doctrine that a man earning £20 a week 
should not trouble to save, and on retirement receive a reward to which 
those earning less (including school teachers and other workers on lower 
wages) will pay a handsome contribution. Is it either wise or moral that 
employers, whose competitive ability may be impaired, should be forced to 
pay not only high wages negotiated in an open market but generous 
retirement benefits as well? 

The force behind the scheme is the doctrinaire search for unqualified 
equality, which has no moral sanction, and no more appeal to the labouring 
classes than to those who live by their brains. The Liberal goal, after 
the achievement of social security, is equality of opportunity, and the first 
claimant for further public funds should be better education—and that for 
years to come. At bottom the question is a moral one, and it faces the 
Conservative Party with a great challenge. It may be tempted to produce 
its own brand of electoral bribe; the hustings may again at the next general 
election degenerate into a dreary and demoralising auction for votes— 
carrots for all who come. That way lies disaster to democracy. 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL SITUATION 


LGERIA and the financial situation dominated the recent Ministerial 
crisis. The financial problem is made up of elements inextricably 
connected yet diverse: the chronic Budget deficit, the unfavourable 

balance of foreign trade and the drain on reserves of foreign currency, 
public and private overspending, rising prices and the agitation for higher 
wages. Such an assemblage of issues seemed to call for a general solution, 
and M. Pleven, who was invited to report on the situation to the President 
of the Republic, recommended a drastic series of measures covering the 
whole ground, though he declined to attempt to form a Government to 
carry them out. M. Pflimlin, the leader of the M.R.P., made the attempt 
on the grand scale, and after laborious consultations with the groups, 
produced a detailed programme, of which the essential proposal was a 
concentrated effort to balance the accounts of France by the end of 1958: 
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there was to be direct action to correct the foreign trade deficit, and an 
impassable limit of expenditure was to be imposed on the Budget for 1958. 
M. Pflimlin retired because the Socialists refused active participation in his 
proposed Government, which he regarded as necessary. After seventeen 
days came along another candidate for the Premiership, M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, who acted on the principle that the first thing to do was to 
form a Government, meanwhile merely sketching the heads of policy. 
This met the general desire to put an end to the prolonged crisis. 
Fortified by the Socialist promise of participation M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
rapidly constructed his Government. Of the thirteen Ministers of his 
Cabinet nine had figured in the Mollet Ministry, though not all in the 
same offices. 

Public interest in these laborious proceedings was tepid. It would, no 
doubt, be a mistake to give a warmer character of revolt to this indifference. 
There is a detachment of the electorate from the Government which is 
unknown in a country which, by virtue of the two-party system, practically 
elects the governing body. In France the country elects an Assembly, to 
which it leaves the task of finding and changing Ministries. A scattered 
opinion is impatient of the obvious defects of the system, and in the recent 
crisis, as in previous ones, besides a substantial demand for constitutional 
reform, some individual politicians suggested recourse to General de Gaulle 
and a Government of public safety. But General de Gaulle, who is much 
respected, but who has no desire to be Prime Minister in the established 
order, seems to have become a sort of grand aside, speaking freely from 
the wings to politicians who call on him, but never appearing on the stage. 

One upshot of the crisis is that the Socialists have confirmed their strong 
position in the National Assembly. Their support is still necessary for any 
Ministry. They have refused participation with the Independents in any 
event. They refused participation in a Government headed by the leader 
of the M.R.P. M. Mollet has, in fact, largely determined the course of the 
crisis. He has a fairly strong minority of Socialists to face, especially on 
the Algerian issue, but the party discipline is strong and he was able 
to carry the majority with him in promising participation to M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury. It has been suggested speculatively that he may have regarded 
a Ministry headed by a Radical as a convenient Government of transition, 
which might eventually facilitate the resumption of power by a Government 
presided over by a Socialist. It is to be noted that M. Mollet himself did 
not enter the Bourgés-Maunoury Ministry, so that he is left free as a leader 
in touch with both the majority and the minority of his party. 

The most discussed of M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s appointments was the 
maintenance of M. Lacoste in Algeria, though it would seem to be on some 
modified terms of tenure of his office. This put an end to a rumour which 
had been going about that the new Prime Minister might place the military 
pacification under a general and himself take over the political functions 
of the Minister Resident. M. Bourgés-Maunoury, as Minister of Defence, 
has been closely associated with the policy which its author, M. Lacoste, 
called ** pacification.” This decision reassured the strong nationalists whose 
sensitive amour propre had been stiffened by the massacre at Melouza, 
and who count on M. Bourgés-Maunoury for a firm military policy. On 
the other hand it must disturb the Mendesist Radicals and the Socialist 
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minority, who have been insisting on a demonstratively liberal policy to 
prepare the way for a political solution of the Algerian problem. In any 
event it is now generally recognised that the three-stage procedure pro- 
claimed by M. Mollet sixteen months ago and often repeated since—cease- 
fire, free elections, negotiation—has lost its force, since the rebel leaders 
take no notice of it. It has been urged that some further Government 
move should be made—perhaps the laying before the National Assembly 
of a project defining provisionally a future status for Algeria. During the 
Ministerial crisis all parties must have had in mind the conditions in which 
the French delegation will present itself at the next session of the U.N.O., 
and also of the possible evolution of American opinion, which at the last 
session put its trust in France to work for a pacific solution. 

The most pressing matter left in suspense by the Mollet Government was 
the provision of resources for the Treasury. Even during the crisis the 
National Assembly had to be summoned to approve a convention by which 
the Bank of France made a special advance of 80 milliards of francs 
(roughly £80 million). This was to meet immediate necessities. The 
E.U.P. has allowed a certain urgent help in dollars, and it will be open to 
the new French Government to apply for a special credit, to facilitate which 
the Germans are understood to be ready to lend dollars from their surplus 
at the E.U.P. The drain on the reserves of foreign currency, which 
continued for many months, was not met by the Mollet Government with 
remedial measures on the scale which many financial experts expected. 
The continuous paying out of money from these reserves was mainly 
occasioned by the unfavourable balance of foreign trade. In some measure 
the Government had a right to count on a certain improvement of the trade 
exchanges, because the yield of wheat and other crops this year would 
probably make up for much of the loss occasioned by the devastating frosts 
of February of last year. But this remedy was not immediate, and it would 
not affect the growth of imports of raw materials for industry. In the 
industrial province there is a suspicion that the trade deficit was aggravated 
by speculative practices by which exporters, in an atmosphere of growing 
uncertainty, protected themselves against risks by leaving in foreign banks 
payments received, while importers covered themselves by applying for 
import licences beyond their current requirements. In March the Govern- 
ment had already exacted the deposit of 25 per cent. of the value of the 
goods to be imported before delivering the licence, and during the recent 
Ministerial crisis applications were so numerous that the deposit required 
was raised to SO per cent. 

It is part of the economic and financial problem, at once reassuring and 
embarrassing, that the French economy is in many respects showing promise 
of improving health. Industrial production is still expanding. The aircraft 
industry, which used to be accused of building prototypes of quality but 
not manufacturing in quantity, has now reached the stage of building in 
series. An export trade is obtainable but so far 95 per cent. of the total 
aircraft production is absorbed by the French army. The motor industry 
has recently been campaigning for a revived export trade, and M. Dreyfus, 
the president of the nationalised Renault works, has stated that 30,000 
cars will be sold to the United States this year. Industrial activity would be 
injured by an imprudent or badly designed restriction of imports, and that 


>, 
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is one of the difficulties facing the various plans for redressing the balance 
of foreign trade. The re-establishment of import quotas—provisionally, until 
the trade balance is restored—is objectionable from this point of view. 
The behaviour of the franc in the free market is disquieting, but devaluation 
would not be a cure for the principal malady, which is overspending in 
France. Petrol rationing narrowed the home market for the motor industry 
and drove it to seek export trade, which M. Dreyfus’s statement suggests 
it is doing with success. The general problem is therefore that of finding 
a policy which will provoke austerity at home and an impulse to export. 

Prices are rising slowly. The index figure for the retail prices of 213 
articles of household use or consumption rose from 147-1 to 148 in May. 
By detaxation and other devices many of the 213 articles have for some 
time been kept at a low price, so that the index figure is no longer repre- 
sentative of the general level of retail prices. Wages increased by 1-6 per 
cent. in the first quarter of this year. To arrive at a true estimate of the 
present standard of living there is need to find suitable selection of articles; 
it is reported that the one based on the 213 articles is to be abandoned. 

As a political combination M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s Government has not 
the look of a powerful coalition of natural allies bent unanimously to a 
common task. The area of supporting forces in the National Assembly 
has not been extended by the substitution of a Radical for a Socialist 
Prime Minister. The M.R.P. have not joined actively in the Government, 
but their support will be no doubt generally assured as the Government is 
definitely “‘ European.”” There is at least one notable loss in the personnel 
which the new Government has taken over from the old: M. Defferre, 
the Minister of Overseas Territories, the active promoter of schemes of 
autonomy in Africa, has left office, apparently from his objection to the 
continuance of the old Algerian policy, of which he has all along been a 
critic. _M. Bourgés-Maunoury is the youngest Prime Minister France has 
had since 1883. Much will depend on his personality, hitherto unrevealed 
by trial in the highest office. 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s investiture was voted by 240 votes to 194. In an 
Assembly of nearly 600 this indicates a hesitation of groups and persons to 
commit themselves. The M.R.P., the most thoroughly “* European ”’ group, 
decided to abstain on this vote in spite of the new Government’s declaration 
that the Euratom and the common market treaties would be presented to the 
National Assembly for ratification before the holidays. The majority of the 
Independents (Conservatives) decided to vote the investiture mainly because 
of M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s “ firmness” in Algeria. There were divided 
counsels among the Socialists, but they voted with disciplined solidity for 
the Prime Minister, who had facilitated this decision by a declaration on 
social policy closely following the Mollet precedent. M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
confirmed current reports that the Bank of France would be asked for a 
further advance, and said that before the end of June it would be necessary 
to draw upon the gold reserve of the Bank to meet external engagements. 
There is to be new taxation to be voted before July amounting to £150 
million this year and double that amount in a full financial year There will 
be a wish in many quarters to get urgently necessary measures dealt with, 
and different groups may find it useful to avoid making difficulties for the 
Ministry until some measure in which they are particularly interested has 
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been carried—the M.R.P. for instance, would like to see the ratification of 
the European treaties. But a favourable vote on the investiture does not 
mean in many cases a readiness to support the Government in everything 
it proposes, and for an indefinite time. W. L. MIDDLETON 


Vernon, France. 


RESURGENT AUSTRIA 


NE of the most interesting phenomena in Europe today is resurgent 

Austria and the mounting influence which it exerts. Since the State 

Treaty two years ago Austria has developed a new kind of neutralism, 
something less negative and more actively European in spirit than the 
neutrality of Switzerland. With its north-eastern frontiers merging into a 
part of the Iron Curtain, with Bavaria, Switzerland and Italy to its west 
and south-west, and with Tito’s special brand of Communism on its 
southern frontier, the Austrian Republic is the crossroads of Europe par 
excellence. Thus Austria was the most poignantly affected of the non- 
Communist countries when the Hungarians rebelled against their Com- 
munist rulers in October 1956. Thereafter Vienna negotiated with the 
Russians with skill, and, although the Soviet press attacked the Austrian 
authorities, no official Russian protest was made. Many of the people— 
and there are numbers of them in Italy and Germany in particular—who 
hanker after some kind of neutralism are attracted by Austrian policy in 
which it is easier to feel confidence than in that of Marshal Tito. This 
attraction was reinforced during the campaign which preceded the election 
of a new Austrian President on May 5; for the Social Democrat candidate, 
Dr. Adolf Scharf, came out strongly against nuclear experiments and in 
support of Dr. Schweitzer: this may even have ensured the election of 
Dr. Scharf, and his election in its turn has probably strengthened the 
influence of Austria in central Europe. 

Whereas between the wars the antagonism between the Austrian Clericals 
and Socialists was so great that civil war broke out between them in 1934, 
their successors have joined forces to form the coalition which has governed 
the country since the end of the last war. Chancellor Raab’s Volkspartei 
is, of course, less clerical and far more heterogenous than the followers of 
Seipel and Dollfuss, and Otto Bauer would scarcely approve of the 
moderation of the Austrian Socialists of today. The election of Dr. Scharf 
as President means that for the third time since 1945 a Socialist President 
is in harness with a Chancellor belonging to the Volkspartei, a confirmation 
of the new Austrian spirit of compromise. This system, too, tends to 
increase Austrian influence abroad, since the two strongest post-war political 
trends in Europe, the Socialist and the Christian-Democrat, both find them- 
selves represented in the highest seats of authority in Vienna: many 
contacts are thus facilitated. 

Perhaps the most astonishing of all the changes in Austria is that country’s 
newly found prosperity. Between the wars the difficulties of adaptation from 
being no more than an industrial province in the Danubian Empire of the 
Hapsburgs to playing the part of a small autonomous Austria among the 
fiercely nationalistic successor states, were magnified by the great depres- 
sion: the Austrians were easily persuaded by Nazi propaganda that their 
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state was not economically viable and a high proportion of unemployed 
people was regarded as inevitable. The second industrial revolution 
touched off by the Second World War caused oil and water-power to 
dethrone coal in the economic hierarchy. While Austria has no hard coal 
to speak of, the Germans discovered her oil-fields in Lower Austria and 
the Russians subsequently worked them. Since 1955 she has been busily 
working them herself, and developing her lavish water-power resources. 
Since Austria’s former markets for light industry and finished goods in 
Eastern Europe have shrunk to almost nothing, she has switched away 
from them to the supplying of basic resources like oil, water-power and 
also timber to non-Communist Europe: on a smaller scale she follows 
the German example in trying to find markets for machinery in the Middle 
East. In spite of much grumbling from Socialists over the limitation of 
socialism and from non-Socialists over its excessive development, the 
Austrian economy has shown resilience and its leaders initiative and 
adaptability, so that, with exports steadily rising, full employment has very 
nearly been achieved. Even the problem of finding work and food for the 
enormous city of Vienna has been largely solved, in part because circum- 
stances have reduced its population—such circumstances as the tragic 
decimation of its Jewish population in Nazi days, and then the exodus to 
the west, away from the Russian zone of occupation. 

One of the ways in which the revival of Austrian prosperity can be 
measured is by Austrian imports and exports via Trieste: these, taken 
together, exceeded 24 million tons in 1956, rising to this amount from 
less than 14, million tons in 1954 before the Austrian State Treaty. In 1954 
65 per cent. of the whole trade via Trieste was Austrian, in 1955 75 per cent. 
and in 1956 77 per cent.’ 

Thus Trieste has again become essentially an Austrian port, and the 
Austrians are contemplating a merchant navy of their own there, as the 
Swiss have at Genoa. Since the London Memorandum of Understanding 
on Trieste and the return of Zone A to Italy the Triestini have bitterly 
observed that their port is of little interest to the captains of Italian industry, 
for whom Genoa, Venice or Naples are far better placed. Although the 
overwhelming majority of Triestini feel themselves Italian and wish to 
belong to Italy, they are aware of their dependence on Austria. Indeed 
their aversion for Yugoslavia obliges them to wish to draw closer to 
Austria: it frequently happens in Trieste that one hears condemnation of 
the behaviour of the Italian authorities in the South Tyrol since the 
Triestini would be the first to suffer if the quarrel with Austria intensified. 
The Austrian tradition of sympathy for the Slovenes in Trieste has certainly 
been resuscitated by indignation over the situation in Bolzano. After long 
delay this helped to bring about a meeting of the Austro-Italian harbour 
commission in Trieste on May 10: among other things the Italians promised 
the Austrians to develop shipping from Trieste to the Middle East. 

Evidently, as things have now worked out, Trieste is not of cardinal 
importance either to Yugoslavia or Italy. Some kind of economic integra- 
tion of those two countries with Austria is therefore a subject which is 
much, if very vaguely, discussed—it is not of course a conception which 


1 Actually in 1950-52 this Austrian share averaged 71 per cent., but diminished in 1953 
and 1954, 
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the Yugoslav Communists could welcome. Mixed with widespread apathy 
there is, however, in northern Yugoslavia, and particularly in Croatia, a 
traditional feeling in Austria’s favour, a feeling personified by Jellacié 
whose statue has been removed from the chief square of Zagreb by the 
Communists. The Slovenes, being nearer to Austria and having once been 
a part of it (while Croatia was attached to Hungary), and having a con- 
siderable minority in Carinthia which, they assert, is not always well-treated, 
waste few sighs on Austria. The Slovenes, moreover, still have a small 
minority in and around Trieste (apart from the Slav-speaking peasants of 
the Friulian hills), and still think in terms of “ Trieste to Slovenia.” But 
when Istria was given to Yugoslavia, no Croats to speak of were left in 
Italy, and the Croats have lost interest in the Italo-Yugoslav frontier dispute. 
Instead, perhaps, their old nostalgic feelings about Vienna show signs of 
revival and in Zagreb there are certainly intellectuals who would welcome 
some kind of re-association with the new, prosperous, neutral Austria, 
Socialists because Austria is Socialist, and Catholics because it is Catholic.’ 

Independent Austria is sponsoring a good deal of what is called cultural 
propaganda. Ostensibly it aims first and foremost at creating Austrian 
self-confidence, at demonstrating that Austria has great political traditions 
apart from Germany, and that Austrian Germans have made gifeat and 
characteristic contributions to the arts. For of course the Federal Republic 
alone (without Communist Germany) is much bigger, more powerful and 
more prosperous than Austria, and this nourishes old Alldeutsch impulses 
in Austria towards a new Anschluss. In the Tyrol and Salzburg these 
feelings are still strong, and they are reinforced by tourists from Germany 
every summer. In Styria, too, such sentiments are still alive: there, 
particularly, the position is complicated by the surprising closeness in 
Austria between National Socialists and Marxist Socialists, “* Nazis and 
Sozis ”; after all, the Austrian Socialists may one day again wish to join up 
with the Social Democrats of Germany as they wished to do in 1918 and 1919. 

In order to fortify “the Austrian idea” new, inexpensive books on 
Austrian history are being published and generously distributed. A typical 
example is a paper-covered book on Prokesch-Osten, an Austrian soldier 
and diplomat who lived in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 
Studies of the kind tend to eulogise the Hapsburg dynasty and to count 
the blessings of the Danubian monarchy; the moral tends to be “‘ What a 
pity that Austria-Hungary (with Trieste) has ceased to exist.” 

With the refuge recently offered by Austria to the thousands of 
immigrants from Hungary, not for the first time the myth of old Austria- 
Hungary has revived: it is, like most mythology, romantic and beautifying. 
The reaction in Italy is to treat the German-speaking minority in the Alto 
Adige with impatience. In Yugoslavia the Hungarian crisis induced a 
certain official nervousness on account of the Hungarian minority in the 
Voivodina; the Croats, on the other hand, turned a vestige further away 
from Belgrade towards Vienna. It should be added that Vienna is the 
non-Communist city most accessible to the East European Communist 
countries: for this reason the influence of Austrian prosperity and morale 
may prove to be extensive. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


? The Croat students recently brought to trial for separatism had, it was noted, been in 
Austria and Germany: they were mostly medical students. 


GENERAL FRANCO SURVIVES 


NE day last August, in the sun lounge of the Hotel Finisterre at 

Corunna, a stone’s-throw from the San Carlos gardens and Sir John 

Moore’s tomb, and directly overlooking the wide harbour and the 
long sandy spit of the Santa Catalina playa, I sat opposite a tall, spare 
Spaniard of pallid features who, like thousands of his countrymen, had 
only saved himself from assassination during the Civil War by taking refuge 
for many months in one of the Madrid Embassies. He had done me the 
honour of driving over to see me from General Franco’s summer residence, 
the Pazo de Meiras. There is no need to conceal his identity—he was 
Don Félipe Polo Martinez-Valdés, Secretary and brother-in-law to the Head 
of the Spanish State. With friendly expansiveness, in his musical, accentless 
Castilian, he was explaining aspects of the Spanish leader’s activities during 
the short vacation he takes annually in his native, far north-western province 
of Galicia. Even in these few holiday weeks, he remarked, the Caudillo 
was able to snatch only a day or two’s respite from State affairs, or an 
occasional trip in his yacht Azor (from where we sat we could observe her 
crew raising the sun-awning in readiness for a day’s fishing on the Galician 
rias), for at least one full Cabinet meeting always takes place in the 
Tudoresque pile at Meiras presented to him by the people of Corunna, and 
any international crisis in which Spain happens to be concerned necessarily 
causes him many hours of personal deliberation. “It is at such times,” 
Don Félipe said—the London Suez Conference, at which the Spanish 
Foreign Minister made widely supported proposals, was just then sitting at 
Lancaster House—* that the Leader manifests his tremendous capacity for 
cerebral concentration.” 

Since his election in 1938 as “‘ Head of the Spanish State and Prime 
Minister,” in the Salas Capitulares of the twelfth-century Burgos convent 
of Las Huelgas, when he took the oath before those who had chosen him 
for the supreme authority: “I will raise Spain to a lofty height or die in 
the attempt,” many internal problems and grave external crises have 
demanded for their wise handling this “* tremendous capacity” for calm 
analysis and mature decision which are the by no means typical Spanish 
qualities most admired in General Franco by his compatriots. And it was 
at the first of the two audiences he has granted me at El Pardo, when I was 
engaged in research for a biographical study, that, in reply to my enquiry 
as to whether he had ever known fear considering his African reputation as 
“‘el mas valiente de los valientes,”’ he made an oblique reference to these 
occasions. “I have known fear, which is natural to man,” he replied, 
“but as I have always regarded my life as a gift (*‘ regalo’) of Providence 
I have never worried overmuch about personal safety. Since I became 
responsible for the welfare of the Spanish people I have at times experienced 
it in a more intense form. There is a moral and spiritual anguish in taking 
some decisions in a position of authority which is worse, far worse, than 
any physical fear.” At both meetings, at the first of which a Secretary of 
Embassy accompanied me from the Spanish Foreign Office but at the 
second of which I was entirely alone with Franco in his tapestry-lined study, 
I was above all impressed by his relaxed simplicity and complete absence 
of any sign of past strain or tension. It is at the least astonishing enough 
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in this present “cruel age,” to quote Sir Winston Churchill, when under 
the pitiless pressure of world events and internal dilemmas, national leaders 
and statesmen crack under the strain after a few years in office, for one 
man to have held such power for two decades in a country as potentially 
turbulent as Spain and among so individualistic a people as the Spanish, 
““every man deeming himself a king.”’ It is still more remarkable that, 
confronted for more than half this time by ignorant world hostility and 
avowed Communist-inspired conspiracies to overthrow him, he should carry 
no perceptible marks of these long and lonely ordeals. 

It was at Corunna that the present Spanish Naval Chief-of-Staff, Admiral 
Pedro Nieto, who was at his side at the time at El Pardo as Naval A.D.C., 
told me that when the anti-Spanish resolutions of the Potsdam Conference 
were brought to him Franco silently placed the translation, after reading it, 
with other papers on his celebrated Empire table and went off to enjoy a 
night’s tranquil rest. This uncommon mental and spiritual resilience, com- 
bined with a mastery of statecraft which is conceded to him even by his 
inveterate enemies, was displayed anew in the sweeping Cabinet changes 
which he sprang upon his countrymen and the world one day last February, 
although The Times in a leading article published on the morrow of the 
announcement, was at pains to suggest that if “* almost a clean sweep ”’ had 
been made, there was “ on the surface little change in the balance of forces 
represented in the Government.” In this wholesale Cabinet reconstruction 
the universally respected Don Alberto Martin Artajo, after eleven years in 
office as Foreign Secretary during which he had negotiated the key Hispano- 
American Mutual Aid Pacts and the masterly Concordat with the Holy See 
(to name two of his outstanding achievements) was replaced by the career 
diplomat Sefior Castiella, whom I just missed meeting at the Foreign 
Ministry in March. Still more far-reaching was the change in the Labour 
Ministry, for Sefior Antonio Giron had held his portfolio for fourteen years 
uninterruptedly. His successor is the unknown quantity, Sefior Sanz Orio, 
one of the five Falangists in the new Administration. 

What was the imperative need, what the underlying urgent reasons for 
this thorough-going Ministerial shake-up? I happened to be in southern 
Spain at the time the Government reconstruction was announced in the 
Spanish press, but found it difficult to discern any coherent public reaction, 
and virtually impossible to obtain any views from the average Andalusian, 
who seemed more interested in the advertised corridas in Malaga and 
Granada or forthcoming international matches of Real Madrid. It is, 
however, obvious that the latent discontents which have found increasing 
articulation in recent years among students in Madrid and Barcelona, and 
the token strikes organised in protest against rising prices in both cities, 
must have been given their due weight in General Franco’s slow-maturing 
decisions, for he never acts on impulse nor without the well-known Galician 
flair for reflection. , 

Don Gabriel Arias Salgado, the genial Minister of Information and 
Tourism in both the old and new administrations and the one Minister to 
survive the Cabinet reconstruction, in the course of an hour’s talk I had 
with him in his official despacho in Madrid, roundly declared his conviction 
that the University manifestations were “fomented by Communists.” 
Subsequent conversations, however, with students themselves inclined me to 
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the impression that these undergraduate signs of restlessness were at least 
in part attributable to distaste for a too pronounced Falangist influence in 
academic circles and, equally to the healthy aspirations of young men 
with no first-hand experience of the horrors and agonies of the Civil War 
towards greater liberty of expression and study and a more enlightened 
political outlook. The main considerations motivating the drastic 
administrative changes were, it can scarcely be doubted, economic and 
psychological: the growing danger of inflation and the alarming shrinkage 
of foreign reserves consequent on the disastrous winter of 1954-1955 when 
the entire Valencia orange crop was lost and the trees—as I saw for myself 
—in the vast and rich huerta damaged beyond hope for years to come. As 
the Alcalde of Yativa mournfully and graphically remarked as I sat in the 
“parlour”’ of his historic Town Hall, all had been “ quemada por el 
frio”’—** burned (up) by the cold.” This catastrophe was followed by a 
drought in the Castilles which imperilled the wheat harvest and reduced the 
water-power over large areas. These were the misfortunes at the back of 
the economic blizzard which struck Spain in the early part of the year and 
contributed largely to the fall of the Government, these and the tiredness of 
Ministers after so many years of office and consequent exhaustion of ideas 
to deal with the emergency, together with psychological tensions inherent 
in such prolonged and intimate associations of top-ranking Government 
administrators. 

The radical Ministerial changes, the introduction of “ new wine for old ” 
and the dismissal of Heads of Departments who had come to be regarded 
more or less as fixtures to make way for much untapped energy, has acted 
on the nation like a blood transfusion. Franco’s resilience and acumen has 
given once again a dynamic new impulse to the regime and its avowed 
mission, the liquidation in Spain of “ nineteenth century democracy ” and 
the forging of a Vertical, Syndical, Catholic State based on the Papal 
Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, and under a 
monarchical system overwhelmingly voted by the electorate but not neces- 
sarily under a monarch; for the Head of State has again affirmed in recent 
weeks that there is no intention “at present” of inviting the Prince Don 
Carlos or any other candidate to occupy the throne. “ In Spain,” intelligent 
Spaniards sometimes remark, “* we have no political problem—only political 
problems.” 

Any honest observer who lived in the country under the second Republic 
and who is familiar with conditions there today cannot fail to be favourably 
impressed. In place of individual and corporate insecurity there is overall 
personal security; in place of successive and often wanton strikes, calm in 
the fields and factories and a steady industry; in place of lawlessness and 
violence culminating in daily assassinations and widespread incendiarism, 
their total absence and effective State protection of the individual from one 
end of the peninsula to the other: and in place of an hysterical political 
activity and feverish political change, inevitably for the worse, a nominated 
constituent Cortes and a steadying hand on the tiller and masterly navigation 
of the ship of state. 

Foreign residents frequently air the opinion that no other people in 
Europe, perhaps in the world, could have passed through the fiery trials, 
the protracted ordeals and hardships, which the Spanish have been called 
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upon to endure in the past twenty years and not merely have survived them, 
but emerged with renewed vitality, reborn (in the larger sense), secure, 
happy, and generally prosperous but for acts of God. When civil war 
ended Spain was tragically divided, widely devastated and generally 
impoverished, with its entire gold reserve in foreign hands, the bulk of it 
in Russia, though all countries had recognised General Franco and the new 
régime except Soviet Russia and Mexico. Then, when recovery had barely 
started, World War IL came, cutting the country off for six years from 
desperately needed supplies and credits. On the heels of peace seven long 
years of drought and the denial of any portion of the American economic 
aid so lavishly bestowed upon the rest of Europe, followed by the 
catastrophic frost which temporarily dried up the country’s chief source of 
wealth, the orange exportations. 

It is true that since 1953 U.S. dollars have been pouring in under the 
provisions of the Spanish-American Pacts, but these substantial credits 
make no tangible contribution to the betterment of living conditions for 
the bulk of the people, beyond providing employment for some thousands 
of Spanish labourers; for all are earmarked for the construction of new or 
the reconstruction of existing naval and air bases for use as may be required 
by American armed forces. With the important exception of the supply 
from the United States of free milk for children, a scheme of typical 
American generosity which is fully valued and appreciated by every class, 
all major improvements in workers’ wages, social welfare and conditions, 
have stemmed from measures introduced by the Government of its own 
volition. What is needed now is the righting of the crying injustice of the 
years from 1946 to 1953, when Marshall Aid was withheld from the Spanish 
people, chiefly through British prejudice and French obstinacy as interpreted 
by their respective Governments, and the granting of some equivalent and 
direct economic assistance designed to benefit the inarticulate and long- 
suffering peasantry and the working classes as a whole. Not without 
adequate reason, considering the rise in the cost of living which has followed 
the incursion into Spain of well-paid American personnel, the humbler 
classes in the country give expression with more than their usual fervour 
today to their biting proverb, “* Dios aprieta pero no ahorga’’—** God 
presses but does not strangle” ! S. F. A. COLes 


WHITHER KING SAUD? 


HE British tradition of friendship for the Arabs, the mutual under- 
Standing at many levels which has its roots as far back as the 
chivalrous contacts between Saladin and Coeur de Lion, has not been 

by any means destroyed by the Glubb episode, by Suez, nor even by Saud’s 
recent support of Nasser. Yet Western bewilderment at the shifting pattern 
of violence and the clash of personalities in the Arab world probably stems 
from certain generalisations which time is proving to be only partly correct. 
To gain an insight into the contemporary Arab mind it is necessary to look 
at the Middle East (and North Africa) in relation to its dominant move- 
ments and personalities. Perhaps the most fruitful figure to study is that 
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of the Wahabi King Saud, Protector of the Holy Places of Islam and a 
highly successful oil magnate. As a personality he strikes one as a perfect 
blend of East and West, and an archtype of the Arab nobleman. Tall and 
commanding like his father, soldierly and utterly self-confident, he has the 
twin attributes of hauteur and generosity which are classically supposed to 
be the highest attributes of the aristocrat. I have met few people who could 
afford to relax in almost any company, who could laugh and joke and treat 
his companions as equals at one moment: then, when the subject of 
conversation warranted it, could regain complete, austere and dignified 
ascendancy over the assembly. This faculty has been variously described 
as an iron hand within a velvet glove, as a cultivated ability, and as a 
religious bareka, or blessing achieved by certain rightly guided divines. 
Whatever it is, it certainly stamps him as one of those rare individuals who 
can carry all before them, and whose very personality compels allegiance. 

His knowledge of languages, including English, enables him to keep 
closely in touch with developments in the world outside the somewhat 
static environment of Saudi Arabia. A lover of perfume, of horseflesh and 
of feats of strength, he nonetheless spends a considerable portion of each 
day in prayer, listening to petitions, and studying the mass of documents 
which are the plague of an executive head in any part of the world. He 
differs from his father in that, while maintaining the austere dress and 
habits of the Wahabi, he does not feel that a modern ruler should stand 
too far aloof from international developments. If he has miscalculated 
once or twice in his decisions on polity, he himself would be among the 
first to admit it. And his recent initiative in finally ending the Hashimi- 
Saudi feud is well known to have been due to his dislike of Arab disunity 
at least as much as his withdrawal from the Egyptian circus. 

What caused him to give moral and material help to Nasser? This has 
been almost everywhere thought to mark a retreat from the tradition of 
friendship for Britain. But it is now believed that he was at one time 
deceived by the Egyptians into thinking that they sought his help as a 
patron, while they planned simply to use his name and money to secure 
superficial plausibility for the platform of Arab unity led by Egypt and 
supported by Saudi Arabia. He was also once of the opinion that he could 
contain and direct Egyptian enthusiasm for a “* New Order” in Islam. 
Perhaps he knew all along that Saudi Arabia was too big a fish for Egypt 
to swallow, no matter what happened. The people of the Hejaz and Nejd 
have never admired the people of the Nile, and they still show no signs of 
considering them to be Arabs in the same sense as themselves, even though 
they may not go on record quite so forcefully as the late King Abdullah 
(himself a Hejazi) who “* feared that the Egyptians were but Africans.” 

Saud’s hostility towards Israel and his co-operation with Egypt in 
declaring the Gulf of Aqaba part of ‘‘ Moslem and Arab territory ” should 
not be regarded as mere diplomatic moves which could possibly be 
countered by reason, negotiation or the healing hand of time. This 
hostility, however regrettably, is basic to the thinking of the Arabic-speaking 
and most Moslem peoples. Some are inclined to think that there must be 
scope for negotiation somewhere, that cooler heads must be somewhere to 
be found, that these sentiments are superficial or contrived, because they 
are repeated by the rabble-rouser or the mob. Russia, in her propaganda 
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campaigns, has found ideological (as distinct from economic) penetration 
difficult in the Middle East simply because certain beliefs are very strongly 
held. The fanaticism of many Syrians and possibly most exiled Palestinian 
Arabs is so strong that Communism has had to enlist this feeling in order 
to attack the established order in the area. Saud, for better or worse, is 
by no means immune to this feeling. A guest asked him why he would 
not “ live and let live’ with Israel. ‘“* Had the Italians during the war and 
after seized and held Wales, populating it, expelling inhabitants, would any 
Britisher worth the name ever come to terms with them?” I supply this 
anecdote merely to underline a point which may need driving home among 
those who believe that agreement is always possible between different 
communities. It may well be so, but the method of its achieving it has not 
yet been discovered 

Buraimi Oasis is a very different question. Believed to stand on a rich, 
oil-bearing area, it is an example of disputed ownership in which Britain’s 
allied sheikhs are involved. One can conceive the Wahabi King being 
prepared to submit this matter to such arbitration as, say, the International 
Court at The Hague, because no matter of Arab religious or other 
fundamental prestige is involved. Providing that “ face” were preserved, 
there seems no good reason why the Buraimi question should not be solved 
when normal diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia are resumed. Report 
has it that Saud is much less interested in the financial side of the potential 
Buraimi fields than in the local political developments. He does not 
welcome the advance of characteristic Middle Eastern urban “ effendi” 
politics into his domains. Rapid industrialisation of an area bordering 
upon the Saudi kingdom and yet outside its political control, it has been 
feared, might affect the balance of things as they are in Saudi Arabia. If 
this is indeed the King’s fear it is likely that he is mistaken, because from 
personal observation and living in his country one can confidently say 
that his régime is far more stable and popular than many another not a 
thousand miles away. 

Since the first year or so of his accession, Saud has tended much more 
to make his own decisions, and the ascendancy which his father’s band of 
cosmopolitan advisers has acquired towards the end is all but finished. 
Some of these are Saudi, some Syrians, others are from other Arab 
countries. Among them are a number of first-class brains; but Saud has 
reorganised things in such a way as to restore the actual, if not the 
theoretical, authority of the throne. What of his future plans? The 
decline of Nasser abroad and the Saudi-Jordan-Iraq rapprochement 
undoubtedly make him the dominant figure in the Middle East. From the 
viewpoint of the Moslems and Arabs he has made few mistakes. America 
is with Saud, and Syria, though penetrated by Russia through the army and 
elsewhere, cannot challenge him in money, oil, general prestige or religious 
authority. Asiatic and African observers, becoming increasingly nervous 
at Nasser’s apparently successful diverting of nationalism and Islamism to 
his own ends, have noted with satisfaction in recent months that Saud has, 
by visits, embassies and private envoys, steadily won support to his person 
from Morocco to Indonesia. It is noteworthy, too, that criticisms of the 
King from various sources have been mostly confined to painting him as 
an ignorant and pleasure-loving barbarian. Such Egyptian, Communist 
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and other weapons could have been effective only in so far as they were 
based upon fact, and the reality of the man’s personality is very different. 
Britain is still very much in the picture as far as Saud is concerned. 
Oman, Qatar, Kuwait, Bahrain, Aden: all strongly linked with Britain (as, 
indeed, is Iraq) give this country a special position vis-d-vis Arabia on the 
basis of which British diplomacy might do worse than come to an overall 
and enlightened agreement with him; thus helping to restore and maintain 
stability where Nasserism and Communism seek to disrupt the social and 
economic bases vital to Saud and the West alike. Saud is, in my belief, 
the last person to ignore the fact that the wider interests of Arabia lie in 
cordial co-operation with the West. SAYED EL-HASHIMI 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—VI. DUC DE MORNY 


EXT to the Dictator himself, his half-brother the Duc de Morny is 

the outstanding personality of the Second Empire. That he was a 

relative gave him a good start, but he owed as much to his abilities 
as to his birth. He combined charm and tact, ambition and a flair for 
business with determination to drain the cup of life to the last drop. We 
meet this sceptical epicurean at every turn—in the Corps Législatif, in the 
world of industry, on the Bourse, on the racecourse, in the smart set, in 
literary and artistic circles. Morals, in the technical sense, he had none, 
and marriage made little difference to his amours. The Emperor, who 
detested corruption, complained to Hortense Cornu that he would be the 
disgrace of his reign. Though the relations of the half-brothers were never 
genuinely affectionate they needed one another, and when he died at the 
age of fifty-three the régime lost its stoutest support. 

Morny was the illegitimate son of an illegitimate father. When Hortense 
and Louis Bonaparte parted company after quitting the throne of Holland, 
the former gave her heart to the Comte de Flahaut, a dashing young cavalry 
officer who had accompanied the Emperor on his later campaigns and rode 
away at his side from the field of Waterloo. Though he bore the name of 
his mother’s husband, General Comte de Flahaut, Superintendent of the 
Jardin des Plantes, everyone knew that he was the son of Talleyrand, 
Abbé de Périgord and later Bishop of Autun, the principal ornament of his 
mother’s salon in the Louvre. The erring wife was a devoted mother and 
showed her mettle when the storm broke over her head. While her husband 
died on the scaffold, she escaped to England, thence to Hamburg, earning 
a living for herself and her child by novels based on her own experience. 
Financial anxiety ended with her marriage to de Souza, the wealthy 
Portuguese Minister in Paris, and with the launching of her son on a 
military career. 

The liaison of “le beau Flahaut”’ with Hortense resulted in 1814 in the 
birth of a son who was falsely registered under the name of Auguste 
Demorny. Since his mother, an ornament of the French court, felt unable 
to recognise him, he was brought up by his grandmother, Mme. de Souza, 
who took him to her heart and fostered his career with all her influence. 
Though he lacked a mother’s love, Hortense sent money every quarter 
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through her banker and was kept informed of his progress. After the 
collapse of the Empire he married a Scottish heiress and made his home 
beyond the Channel. 

The son of General Flahaut, aide-de-camp of the fallen Emperor, could 
hardly expect the smiles of the restored Bourbons, but the accession of 
Louis Philippe in 1830 opened the way to a career. Boycotted by the 
Loyalists of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, le roi des barricades, as they 
contemptuously described the new ruler, welcomed Bonapartists to his 
court. Demorny now changed his name to de Morny, adding the title 
of Count to which he had not the slightest claim. ‘“* Auguste me parait 
fort occupé des femmes,” wrote his adoring and indulgent grandmother in 
1831, but he was never a mere playboy. For the son of a General the army 
seemed the obvious career, and his father procured him a commission for 
the Algerian campaign where conspicuous bravery in saving his com- 
mander’s life won him the Legion of Honour. Among his fellow officers 
were Saint-Arnaud, his future accomplice in the coup d'état, and 
Changarnier, whom he was to arrest on the same fateful December day. 
The slow promotion, which was all he could expect, and the physical 
hardships of campaigning offered no temptations to the ambitious young 
man who was proudly aware of his abilities and his influential connections. 
The path to fame and fortune led through the capital, not through the 
battlefields of North Africa where he had nearly died of dysentery. 

Paris under the Bourgeois Monarchy offered ample opportunities in half- 
a-dozen fields—journalism and politics, business and society, literature and 
the arts. While less versatile aspirants had to select their sphere of action, 
Morny took them all in his stride. Securely anchored in the house of his 
father, whom the revolution of 1830 had restored to his position as 
Lieutenant-General and a member of the House of Peers, he found all 
doors open to him, including the Tuileries, where he made friends with the 
young princes and met the diplomatic corps. He was received with 
particular favour in the salon of the Countess Le Hon, the wealthy wife 
of the Belgian Ambassador and a friend of Hortense. Elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1842 he spoke mainly on financial and commercial topics. Even 
in an age of nouveaux riches he astonished his acquaintances by the style 
in which he lived, the last word in sartorial elegance, owning racehorses, 
and spending large sums on women, pictures and at cards. Most of the 
money came from a sugar refinery which he established in his constituency 
at Clermont Ferrand, some from Countess Le Hon of whom he was 
believed to be a lover. 

On the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 the timid old King fled to 
England, leaving Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, Bonapartists and 
Socialists to compete for the succession. Morny had identified himself 
with none of them, for the Bourgeois Monarchy suited him well enough; 
but when his half-brother was elected to the Presidency for a period of 
four years he called on him at the Elysée. “* Neither of us liked the other,” 
he wrote; but the potential value of collaboration was obvious to both. 
The returning exile knew scarcely anyone in the political, social or business 
world in which Morny had long been a prominent figure. “I see the 
President nearly every day, mostly twice a day,” he reported to Lady 
Flahaut in 1849; “ he talks to me about everything.” Neither believed that 
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the Republic had come to stay, not merely because it could boast of few 
supporters except office-holders but because its policy of ateliers nationaux 
revealed its utter incompetence. When the crazy experiment, which was 
ruining the finances, had to be called off, the indignant workers, thousands 
of whom received wages without performing any work, threw up barricades 
and were shot down without mercy by General Cavaignac. The June 
rising scared the bourgeoisie with the spectre of revolutionary socialism, 
discredited Cavaignac, and convinced timid citizens of the need for a firmer 
hand at the helm. As a wealthy industrialist Morny shared the dread of 
social anarchy and was one of the earliest converts to the notion that an 
autocrat would be more useful for the maintenance of prosperity than 
another blundering Bourbon or another anaemic Orleans prince. “* Only the 
Empire can save us,”” he wrote to Lady Flahaut in May 1849. “ The 
Prince has scruples, but there will soon be great events.” 

During the first two years of his Presidency Louis Napoleon built up his 
power by official tours in all parts of France, and cries of Vive ’Empereur 
confirmed his belief that his hour was at hand. The constitutional obstacle 
in his path—the time limit of the Presidential term—could only be removed 
by illegal action, and throughout 1851 the President and the Chamber eyed 
each other suspiciously while the world wondered who would strike first. 
The ground was prepared by the appointment of Saint-Arnaud as Minister 
of War, Maupas as Superintendent of Police, and General Magnan as 
Commander of the troops in Paris, and by discussions with Morny and 
Persigny. Danger to the President threatened not from the Chamber, where 
the parties were too divided for effective action, but from the Generals, 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciére and Changarnier. When the latter spoke openly 
of arresting the President he was dismissed. The coup was planned for 
September, but Morny advised postponement till the Chamber was in 
session. Walking in the Elysée garden in the summer Morny observed: 
““I see the only course for your interest and that of the country—a coup.” 
““T agree,”’ was the reply, “ and I am seriously thinking of it.’””, When the 
President inquired who would deal with the Chamber at the critical moment 
Morny offered his services. “I would not expose you to such dangers,” 
replied the plotter; but Morny had no fears. “* Without me,” he declared 
when it was all over, “there would have been no coup. I found the 
President surrounded by ninnies, incapable of tendering good advice.” The 
claim was justified, for the kind-hearted Man of Destiny shrank from 
shedding blood. Morny, denounced by Victor Hugo as “ this malefactor,” 
had no such scruples. Qui veut la fin veut les moyens. He had told 
Thiers at a party as long ago as the end of 1849 that in his opinion a 
coup would be easy enough. ‘“* Was not the President elected by a vast 
majority? If he appealed to the people again they would support him.” 
In resolving to strike he believed that he would be fulfilling the wish of the 
nation. The events of the next two years confirmed his conviction that 
a change of régime was inevitable. ‘“* Since the establishment of the Presi- 
dency,”” he wrote in February 1851, “the Republic exists only in name.” 

The night of December 1-2, 1851, was the decisive moment in Morny’s 
life, for within the space of a few hours he made history and became the 
second political personage in France. That he performed the surgical 
operation with cool efficiency is attested by friend and foe. The secret had 
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been well kept. He spent the evening at the theatre in order to dispel 
suspicions before going to the Elysée after the guests at the usual Monday 
reception had left. Cavaignac and Lamoriciére, whom he was to arrest a 
few hours later, were also at the theatre. The conspirators were well aware 
what was at stake. “ We realise we are risking our skins,”’ remarked 
Morny. “I count on success,” replied the President; “I always wear my 
mother’s ring with the word Espére on it.” The ground had been 
thoroughly prepared: the necessary proclamations were sent to the state 
printing office and were posted up in the principal streets. While the troops 
took up their stations before daybreak, Morny entered the bedroom of the 
Minister of the Interior at 7.15 and delivered his message, “ You are 
dismissed and I am your successor.” The new chief promptly issued 
instructions to empty the Chamber, close the Conseil d’Etat, arrest the 
leaders of the Opposition parties, and muzzle the press. A few hours 
earlier Lamoriciére had been talking in his family circle of the explosive 
situation, the suspicions of the Chamber, and the urgent need to stop the 
President if necessary by imprisonment. “ But if he gets his blow in 
first?’ queried a member of the family. “Impossible,” replied the 
General; “the army would not follow him. I should only have to show 
myself to prevent any action.” ‘“* But if he were to strike in the night with 
civilians, not soldiers, and arrest the deputies in their homes? ”’ “ In that 
case I have always two pistols under my pillow. I would blow out the 
brains of anyone who tried to lay hands on me.”” A few hours later two 
agents of police entered his bedroom. 


Lamoriciére. Gentlemen, this is illegal. 
Police. General, this is the coup d’ état. 


There was no resistance. France, it has been said, went to sleep in the 
arms of her master. G. P. GoocH 


To be continued. 


JOHN SELDEN 


¢¢ JF Magna Charta were fully executed, as it ought to be,” averred 

John Selden in the days of the Stuart kings, “every man would 

enjoy his liberty better than he doth.” “* Who doubts,” he asked, 
“whether Magna Charta be in force or no, when there have been thirty 
confirmations of it?’ A lesser colleague fittingly opined, “ If there be no 
precedent for this, it is time to make one.” In the combat with James I 
and Charles I (for Charles I it was to be mortal combat), the parlia- 
mentarian approach cleverly combined the appeal to precedent with the 
radical quest of the future. 

Among the leaders was John Selden the conveyancer. Lawyer, savant, 
antiquary, statesman, he was born on December 16, 1584, at Salvington, 
West Tarring, in Sussex. His father was ‘“‘an yeomanly man of about 
£40 per annum.” His earlier career was quite conventional. It differed 
little from that of other young men. He obviously did more for his own 
education than either Chichester Free School or Hart Hall, Oxford, where, 
curiously, he omitted to graduate, for Selden is rated among the pick of 
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the long line of M.P.s for the University of Oxford. Then followed sojourn 
at Clifford Inn and the Inner Temple at a time when the Inns of Court, 
like the universities of later times, were the forcing-ground of criticism and 
dissent. Selden loved the atmosphere. He quickly struck up a lasting 
friendship with Ben Jonson the playwright, Camden the bibliophile and 
author of Britannia, and Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, who dwelt in 
Palace Yard. 

The times were challenging and tempestuous. A “ foreigner” from 
Scotland sat on the throne of Elizabeth, a political theorist of high quality, 
an intellectual with little intelligence and less acumen in handling men of 
affairs, the progeny of a father assassinated and a mother executed, the 
pupil of Marvell, who had been wont to take him upon his knee and call 
him “ God’s silly vassal.” King James I had acquired the unhappy habit, 
common among professors, of recommending his Parliaments to read his 
books. He startled Parliament in 1609 with the pronouncement: “ Kings 
are God's lieutenants upon earth, and even by God Himself they are called 
little gods.” In 1616 he blandly informed the Star Chamber: “ As it is 
atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do, so it is presumption 
and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or to say 
that a king cannot do this or that.”” What a contrast with the strictly 
rational and Whiggish note of Selden’s Table Talk!: “* A king is a thing 
men have made for their own sakes for quietness’ sake, just as in a family 
one man is appointed to purchase the meat.’’ And again: “ The text— 
Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s—makes as much against kings as for them; for it says plainly 
that some things are not Caesar’s.” Small wonder that publication of 
Table Talk, a mine of anecdote and a fount of shrewd comment on current 
affairs, was delayed for twenty-five years after Selden’s death. 

Selden wrote some twenty-seven books. None other compares with the 
easy informality of Table Talk. Their infinite variety testifies, however, to 
his breadth of mind and range of interest. In one year he brought out two 
books on the customs of Britons, Saxons and Norsemen, and a third on 
single combat as a method of trial. Another year (1617) he produced two 
oriental studies, a work on the Lord Chancellor and a History of Tythes 
from the days of Melchisedec. This last was forthwith suppressed. The 
Court of the Lords of High Commission took umbrage at his aggressive 
championship of common law against canon law and his denial of the 
jure divino-ship, as he termed it, of the clerical tenth. He gently deferred 
to the authority of the Commissioners, but, contemptuous of their wisdom, 
he politely refused to recant. Seventeenth-century memoirs convey the 
impression that, although Selden was a real House of Commons man, as 
a writer he carried his learning heavily. It is well to be chary, perhaps, 
of this verdict, for the unlearned “ natural” politician obviously has a 
vested interest in writing off a more learned species as “* academic.” 
None the less there could be no greater stylistic contrast than between the 
weightiness of the History of Tythes and the racy vernacular of Table Talk. 
As Herbert Paul says in an admirable essay in Men and Letters, ** His 
learning was prodigious, even for a learned age, and yet he was conspicuously 
practical, even in the practical art of politics . He was one of the few 
lawyers who attained great eminence in the House of Commons, and one 
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of the few statesmen who ever held their own in an assembly of divines.”’ 
Ben Jonson depicts his beloved friend as “ living on his own, the law book 
of the judges of England, the bravest man in all languages,” and dedicates 
this gracious eulogy: 
“ You that have been 

Ever at home, yet have all countries seen, 

And, like a compass, keeping one foot still 

Upon your centre, do your circle fill 

Of general knowledge ; watched men, manners too, 

Heard what times past have said, seen what ours do.” 


But Selden was never content to “watch.” Came the call to action. 
He helped, in December 1621, to prepare the Protestation of the Commons. 
Placed in the gentle custody of the Sheriff of London, he was quickly freed. 
His political career had begun. He sat as burgess for Lancaster in 1623 
in the fourth and last Parliament of James I, for Great Bedwin, Wiltshire, 
in the second Parliament of Charles I, and for Ludgershall, in the same 
county, in 1628. It is uncertain whether he sat in the Short Parliament of 
1640, but we find him next as M.P. for his old university of Oxford in the 
Long Parliament which was to eke out its last days as Cromwell’s “ Rump.” 
It was in the conduct of the two great agitations, first, the attack on the 
royal favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, and secondly, the parliamentary 
crusade for the Petition of Right, that he came into his own. When 
Buckingham was charged with neglecting the protection of seas and 
merchants, and with confiscating a French ship worth £40,000, it was 
Selden who prepared the case. When loans were refused the King on his 
sole demand, he was counsel for the defence. When the Attorney-General 
invited the twelve members of the secret committee to his chambers and 
forthwith arrested Sir John Eliot, it was he who assumed the leadership of 
the dissident M.P.s. When, in 1628, the King required Parliament to vote 
him more moneys, it was he, who, side by side with Coke, at a meeting of 
the parliamentary leaders in Palace Yard, Westminster, insisted that a 
reassertion of our ancient liberties should precede the redress of grievances. 

Above all it was Selden who directed the campaign against billeting and 
martial law in time of peace. ‘* When last I spoke of it, I . . . spoke for 
my fee,” he said of the King’s claim to commit men to prison without 
cause being shown. “ Now, sent thither and trusted with the lives and 
liberties of them that sent me, I speak according to my knowledge and my 
conscience.” And again: “The question is, whether any subject or 
freeman that is committed to prison, and the cause not shown in the 
warrant, ought to be bailed or delivered ? I think, confidently, that it 
belongs to every subject that is not a villein that he ought to be bailed or 
delivered.” One of the noblest documents of British constitutional history 
was thereby to be written into our heritage of liberty. The Petition of 
Right forbade martial law in time of peace and the billeting of soldiers 
unless they paid their way. It called a halt to the King’s discreditable 
system of forced gifts, benevolences and loans without common consent 
of Act of Parliament. It enunciated, yet again, the principle of the Case 
of the Five Knights, or Darnel’s Case, in which Selden had been the 
counsel for Sir Edmund Hampden—the theme that no freeman was to be 
imprisoned, except with cause shown, or to be detained in prison without 
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trial. To the weaker brethren in the House, who, in their uncertainties, 
might ask ‘‘ What’s my line?”’, this was Selden’s rejoinder: “A man is 
not there (in Parliament) to persuade other men to be of his mind, but to 
speak his own heart; and if it be liked—so; if not, there’s an end.” 

A supremely skilful and subtle speech during this majestic struggle 
illustrates his dexterity as a Parliament Man. Confronted with the Petition 
of Right, the Lords, on April 25, delivered to the Commons’ managers five 
counter-resolutions in a form whereby His Majesty would be graciously 
pleased “* to declare” what the five severally propounded. First, the Great 
Charter and subsequent Statutes were still in force. Secondly, every person 
had a property in his goods and liberty of his person. Thirdly, it was his 
royal pleasure to confirm “all existing just liberties.” Fourthly, in all 
cases “* within” the common law appertaining to the liberty of the subject, 
His Majesty would proceed according to the common law. Fifthly, if for 
reasons of state a man were committed, His Majesty within “a convenient 
time ’’ would express the cause. Selden spoke thus and with consummate 
succinctness in a subsequent debate in the Lower House on April 26: 
“Our resolutions were law; but their Lordships propound what they would 
have to be law. I think there is not one of the five proper to be asked. 
The three first are of no use; the fourth we have already; and the fifth is 
not fit to be had at all. Who doubts whether Magna Charta be in force 
or no, when there have been thirty confirmations of it, each at the least 
surer than the declaration we should get by the first of these propositions? 
From the second, I know not what we should gain. Who doubts of our 
property? I never heard it denied but in the pulpit, which is of no weight. 
For the third, none can tell what it would produce, but it is not fit to 
trouble His Majesty with it. The fourth is not proper to be asked, since 
it lies not with us to say that His Majesty ever proceeded but according to 
law. There were indeed commitments, but the Courts of Justice were open 
for the parties to seek justice; and if anything, there, were done against the 
law, we say that the fault is with them who sit there. For the fifth, if we 
ask it parliamentarily we shall by such a law destroy our fundamental 
liberties. What is convenient time? Who shall judge of it but the judges? 
From such a clause no man is exempted, and I would fain see if any 
person by it might not be committed at pleasure. In time, at this gap, 
every man’s liberty would go out.” (State Trials, iii, 169-170.) Following 
this terse exposition by the master, the Lords’ plan was swiftly dismissed. 
It was not, however, until May 24 that the Upper House yielded, and, 
subject to two minor verbal changes, resolved to join in the Petition of 
Right. 

Speaking his mind and heart, Selden suffered. On March 4, 1629, he 
and eight more M.P.s were brought before the Privy Council in Whitehall, 
and, without a hearing, were committed to the Keeper of the Tower for 
imprisonment during the King’s pleasure. When the case came before the 
Court of King’s Bench, and they applied for “* habeas corpus” and for 
bail, they were sent back to prison, to be produced in court after the Long 
Vacation. The Lord Keeper was kindly and humane. None the less, 
presumably on the royal intervention, Selden was deprived of books and 
writing materials, moved about from prison to prison, and was denied 
visits from his friends. Although he was liberated in 1631, two years later, 
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at the instance of two Earls—Arundel and Pembroke—it was not before 
1635 that he was discharged unconditionally. It was ever his pride to have 
been “‘one of the Parliament men imprisoned fertio Caroli.” Six years 
later the Long Parliament passed a resolution condemning the sealing of 
Selden’s papers as a breach of parliamentary privilege. In 1647 a grateful 
and sympathetic Parliament voted him £5,000 compensation for his 
sufferings at the hands of Charles I. 

Meanwhile Selden had served on the Committee on the State of the 
Kingdom, opposed the Crown on ship money, and, while firmly declaring 
as a good Erastian for the Church of England, had proposed the abolition 
of bishops. At the opening of the Great Civil War he asserted the power 
of Parliament to nominate Lords Lieutenant in the King’s absence, and 
accepted a commission as a Deputy-Lieutenant. Enjoying himself in 
dialectics at the Assembly of Divines in Westminster, for he was ever in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s phrase a “ resolved, serious Christian,” he was wont 
to tell the theologians, “* Perhaps it may be so in your little pocket Bibles 
with gilt edges; but the Hebrew (or the Greek) is so and so.”” Thus it was 
his erudition which dominated and inspired the Church constitution adapied 
by Parliament from the Assembly of Divines. He served, too, as an 
Admiralty manager and as Deputy-Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
But his work was done. 

Within twenty-five years of his death at Carmelite House in the City of 
London on November 30, 1654, Selden’s principles were to be vindicated, 
and his Table Talk bore full fruit. James II vacated the throne but a few 
short weeks after William of Orange had raised the flag of freedom at 
Brixham Harbour in Torbay. The Glorious Revolution was here, soon to 
be sealed by the enactment of the Bill of Rights. It was, pronounces 
Dr. Gooch, * the consummation of a century’s evolution.” And so it was. 
In these tumultuous events the influence of Selden may be depicted from 
one of his own comments on libertarian precedents. “A key for the 
opening and due apprehension of precedents of record, without which no 
man, unless he be versed in the entries and course of the King’s Bench, 
can understand them, is this: in all cases where any right or liberty belongs 
to the subject, by any positive law written or unwritten, if there were not 
also a remedy by law for the enjoying or regaining this right or liberty 
when it is violated or taken from him, the positive law were most vain 
and to no purpose. ... In this case of right or liberty of person, if there 
were not a remedy in law for regaining it when it is restrained, it were of 
no purpose to speak of laws that ordain it should not be restrained.” As 
a precursor of the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 John Selden takes his stand 
beside Stephen Langton. Deryck ABEL 


ANDRE MALRAUX 


HE relationship between Malraux’s life and his novels is too close to 
Tre fortuitous. Les Conquérants (1922) and La Condition humaine 
(1933) recreate the atmosphere of communist uprisings in China, of 
which their author had first-hand experience. La Voie royale (1930), 
describing an expedition of exploration to a site of archaeological interest 
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situated in an almost inaccessible spot infested with barbaric natives, is a 
transposition of an episode in Malraux’s own life. L’Espoir (1937) was 
written during the Spanish Civil War, in which he participated on the side 
of the Republicans. Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg (1945) opens with an 
evocation of the author’s experiences after his capture by the Germans 
while serving in the Tank Corps in 1940. This close link seems to give 
his novels a deeper meaning, by reminding us that the philosophy expressed 
in his writings was not elaborated in a vacuum, but grew out of his response 
to life as he had to face it. This link serves, too, to explain the vividness 
with which life is evoked in a work where references to violence, torture, 
erotic experience all abound and, indeed, are related. In his novels, 
Malraux, a man of action, expresses his conclusions regarding life, worked 
out in action. 

Like other writers of the twentieth century—Camus, Dos Passos, Saint- 
Exupéry, Sartre, for example—Malraux faces the dilemma of a universe 
where the conception of God has no meaning, and seeks a solution to the 
problem of life where no solution is offered. The desire to find release 
from the sense of angoisse so typical of our period gives rise to a feeling 
of disquiet, inguiétude, which is basic to Malraux’s philosophy, and which, 
it goes without saying, finds its origin in the sentiment of the inevitability 
of death. Perken, the most significant character in La Voie royale, feels 
time develop in himself “like a cancer.” If, in his most recent novel, 
Les Noyers de Il’ Altenburg, Malraux defines the divine element in man as 
“son aptitude a mettre Je monde en question,” he does not need to add 
that the question all mef ask themselves derives from the knowledge man 
has that “he is the only animal that knows he must die.””’ Hernandez, 
in L’Espoir, just before: he is executed, looks at the earth at his feet, and 
realises that “* il n’y a de dégodt et d’angoisse que chez les vivants.”” Faced 
with the angoisse of living, man is obsessed with the inescapable prospect 
of dying. From this state of mind stems all his fears and his sense of 
inadequacy. An old man like Gisors, in La Condition humaine, may find 
momentary relief in opium, but drugs can offer no permanent release, 
neither can love—‘* a negative sentiment ’”’ in comparison with the positive 
feeling, “‘ 'angoisse d’étre toujours étranger 4 ce qu’on aime.” 

The tragedy of death, we are told in L’Espoir, is that it “* transforms life 
into destiny.” What is horrifying is that death renders irremediable what 
has preceded it: “ La torture, le viol, suivis de la mort, ¢a c’est vraiment 
terrible.” So it is that Malraux finds himself in a position comparable 
with that from which Céline is unable to suggest a means of escape. But, 
whereas Céline reaches an impasse and can offer no consolation, Malraux, 
while accepting the “* human condition,” tries to find means to elevate man 
above it. Appreciating that what men desire most is an intelligible world, 
he comes to the conclusion that “ If the world has a meaning, death must 
find its place in it, as in the Christian world ”’ (Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg). 
So then, if the world is absurd, whereas Camus’s Caligula feels the need 
to escape from it, Malraux’s heroes begin by accepting its absurdity. Their 
dilemma is how to live in a world which the inevitability of death renders 
basically absurd. As Garine puts it, in Les Conquérants, “ You can live 
accepting the absurd, you can’t live in the absurd.” Indeed, as Walter 
Berger says, the great mystery is not that we should be thrown haphazard 
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between “the profusion of matter and that of the stars,” but that in our 
prison “ nous tirions de nous-mémes des images assez puissantes pour nier 
notre néant” (Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg). What is so distinctive in 
Malraux’s characters is that, far from abandoning the struggle, they find 
death a spur to greater efforts, are “‘ attached to the present with all the 
strength their discovery of death gives them.”’ For them, one thing alone 
counts: not to be beaten by life. For this reason, action, in Malraux, is 
always a means to an end, a way of salvation. When he searches deep 
enough, man finds in himself a sense of horror, but he has at his disposal 
the means to overcome it. ‘On trouve I’épouvante en soi,”” says Tchen 
(La Condition humaine), “ il suffit de chercher assez profond. Heureuse- 
ment, on peut agir.”” This is how, for Malraux’s protagonists, death comes 
to be an inspiration in itself; for, as Perken remarks significantly, “ It isn’t 
to die that I think of my death, it’s to live.” ‘* Une vie ne vaut rien, mais 
rien ne vaut une vie” is one of the messages of Les Conquérants. Man’s 
destiny, as La Condition humaine shows, is to “ escape from the human 
condition.”” How can man achieve this end? Perken (La Voie royale) 
hopes to do so by “ leaving a scar on the map.” This expression reappears 
fifieen years later in Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg, where we are told that 
Vincent Berger, leaving Europe in response to the “ call of history,”’ had 
“le désir fanatique de laisser sur la terre une cicatrice.” 

The answer to the important question posed in La Voie royale, “* What 
can one do with a soul if there is neither God nor Christ?” is “ De 
I'héroisme.”” Before proceeding to any hasty interpretation of the word 
“heroism” which is of profound importance if we are to appreciate the 
atmosphere of Malraux’s work, it would be as well to consider another 
aphorism, appearing in L’Espoir: ‘* There is a terrible and profound hope 
in man. . . . Revolution has, among other réles, the one eternal life 
used to have, which explains many of its characteristics.” Revolution, the 
act par excellence, is of supreme importance in Malraux. Garine (Les 
Conquérants) emphasises that “* You can only defend yourself by creating.” 
Kyo (La Condition humaine), understanding that “ suffering can only have 
a meaning when it doesn’t lead to death,”’ realises that “* no man can live 
by denying life,” and so he finally accepts the death reserved for him. We 
are told, “ I] mourait . . . pour avoir donné un sens a sa vie. Qu’edt valu 
une vie pour laquelle il n’eait pas accepté de mourir?”” When we read 
that the “heroic sense” has given Kyo “a sort of discipline’’ and not 
“a justification of life,” we begin to comprehend that heroism is for 
Malraux simply the courage to act in a world where everything appears to 
point to the absurdity of action. What makes man what he is, says 
Malraux in Le Temps du mépris (1935), is “ce par quoi il se dépasse, 
crée, invente ou se concoit.”” This is why “‘ adventure,”’ for Claude Vannec 
(La Voie royale), is an expression of the desire to “ possess more than 
himself.” 

To Malraux the heroic act is important only in so far as it enables man 
to rise above the human condition. So, Kyo (La Condition humaine) is 
convinced that “ For other people, I am what I do.” Manuel (L’Espoir) 
claims, “ I’m not interested in what people are, I’m interested in what they 
do.” Walter Berger’s definition of man as “un petit tas de secrets,” 
provokes from his brother Vincent the brutal reply, “‘ L’homme est ce 
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qu’il fait” (Les Noyers de l’Altenburg). Ideas are meant to be lived, not 
merely thought. This is why all acts committed by Malraux’s heroes are 
deliberately chosen, even those that culminate in suicide. It is of no 
consequence that the revolution in which Kyo participates is doomed to 
failure: “‘ No doubt they were all condemned: the essential thing was that 
it should not be in vain.” Like the existentialist, Tchen (La Condition 
humaine) says, “* My life is not in the past, it is before me.” When accused 
of making a sort of religion of terrorism, he replies, “‘ Pas une religion. 
Le sens de la vie.... La... La possession compléte de soi-méme.” 
Such a complete possession of oneself can only come with the sense of 
dignity. Kyo, therefore, sees it as his life’s purpose to give each of the men 
for whom he is fighting “la possession de sa propre dignité.”” He has 
embraced communism because it makes dignity possible. Asked by his 
captors to define dignity, he calls it “‘the contrary of humiliation.” 
Submitted to the sadistic cruelty of a guard, he feels “‘ humiliation que 
ressent tout homme devant un homme dont il dépend ”’; he is “* dépillé de 
lui-méme.”” Others share this sense of personal dignity, pathetic though it 
may seem in a world without hope. Puig (L’Espoir) declares “Je ne 
veux pas qu’on me pardonne,” while Barca says, “ Je ne veux pas qu’on 
me dédaigne.... Ca c’est la chose. Le reste est autour.”” The masses, 
whom Malraux’s heroes lead in their revolt against established social order, 
come to revolution, “ firstly because there’s so much misery, not only lack 
of money, but, always, because there are rich people who live and others 
who don’t live.” So, the effect of Garine’s propaganda is to give the 
peasants and workers of Les Conquérants “ the possibility of believing in 
their own dignity, in their importance, if you like.”” The anarchist Hong 
declares that “un pauvre ne peut pas s’estimer.”” So Garine can proudly 
claim, speaking of the revolutionaries, “I created their hope,” adding 
significantly, “‘ men’s hope is their only reason for living and dying.” 

The attitude expressed in Malraux’s novels cannot be confused with the 
communist outlook. Not only is each important character an individualist, 
too deeply conscious of his isolation in the world to feel more than a 
momentary kinship with others, but each of these men embraces the 
revolution for his own ends. Hernandez is a man for whom revolution is 
“*a means to realise his ethical desires.” Kyo says of one of his associates, 
Katow, that he would go to penal servitude for “ l’idée qu'il a de la vie 
et de lui-méme”’ and adds unequivocally, “Ce n’est pas pour quelqu’un 
qu’on va au bagne.” For the Malraux hero, revolution is, above all, 
““un état de choses.” Only interested in the struggle of the moment, he 
never invites us to look beyond the revolution to the establishment of a 
new régime. He is interested only in the eternal moment when the battle 
is not yet won, when there is only a fight for survival. Garine admits, “ Si 
je me suis lié si facilement 4 la Révolution, c'est que ses résultats sont 
lointains et toujours en changement.” For Malraux, to borrow Perken’s 
phrase, “ Being a king is stupid; it’s making a kingdom that counts.” Like 
Céline’s Bardamu, Malraux’s heroes are endowed with a pitiless lucidity, 
which excludes any hope of self-deception. They face the world, accepting 
courageously its uncompromising features, determined to find a solution to 
the problem life presents. In this they are greater than Bardamu, for 
their determination leads them to a means of release, found in action. A 
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remark Malraux made in a note added to Les Conquérants, more than 
twenty years after its first publication, might be adapted to apply to any of 
his novels so far published: ‘* Mais ce livre n’appartient que bien super- 
ficiellement a I'Histoire. S’il a surnagé, ce n’est pas pour avoir peint tels 
épisodes de la révolution chinoise, c’est pour avoir montré un type de 
héros en qui s’unissent l’aptitude a l’action, la culture et la lucidité.” 
University of Exeter. J. H. MATTHEWS 


OIL IN LATIN AMERICA 


HE uncertainties that now surround the future supply of oil from the 
Middle East have naturally led to much discussion about alternative 
sources, and in this context there has been some speculation about 

Latin America, where independent United States producers are feverishly 
searching for oil. Venezuela is, of course, the world’s second largest single 
oil producer after the United States. Her output, one-seventh of the world 
total, has more than doubled in the last decade, and it is twice as great 
as that of any one Middle East state. In the first six months of 1956 
Venezuela produced as much oil as Kuwait, Irak and Persia together. 
Today Venezuela is the world’s largest exporter of oil, but it cannot be 
assumed that that those supplies can be increased. Indeed, it is doubtful 
at present if they can even be maintained. New concessions have lately 
been granted for the exploration of fresh fields, but should they yield no 
results it is known that present Venezuelan reserves will be exhausted in 
fourteen years at the present rate of production. There is also the fact that 
domestic consumption is taking an ever-increasing share of output. The 
present figure is more than double what it was in 1950 and more than five 
times as large as in 1945. 

Those with memories of the world oil picture in 1921 may recall that in 
that year Mexico, with a production of 200,000,000 barrels, accounted for a 
quarter of the world’s supply. But output has never since been so high. 
In 1938, on the eve of the expropriation of the foreign oil companies, it was 
only 45,000,000 barrels, or two and a half per cent. of the world supply. 
Today the nationalised oil industry produces about double the 1938 figure; 
but almost all this oil is used at home, and with annual exports of only some 
2,500,000 barrels Mexico can no longer be regarded as an important source 
of oil. 

What of the remaining eighteen Latin American republics? Does any 
of them promise to be a future substantial source of oil? Three of them 
can immediately be excluded from this review. In South America no oil 
has yet been found in Uruguay or Paraguay, nor has any been discovered 
in the Central American republic of El Salvador. Prospects in the 
remaining fifteen republics can best be assessed by a brief look at each of 
them. 

It is fifty years since oil was first found in Argentina, on the coast of 
Patagonia, and at first foreign capital worked hand in hand with a state 
agency to develop this and other oil discovered later. But in 1935 foreign 
capital in the industry was restricted to the areas it was then working. At 
the same time the state agency, Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales—more 
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generally known as Y.P.F., began an expansion programme. Yet produc- 
tion lagged while domestic consumption rose sharply. Thus, although 
output increased from 1,200,000 tons in 1947 to 3,600,000 tons in 1953 
rising local needs in the same period led to a threefold increase in oil 
imports. Today Argentine wells provide barely 40 per cent. of domestic 
consumption, and the imported balance costs the country some $300,000,000 
—or one-fifth of Argentina’s total import bill—each year. There is no 
immediate prospect that Argentina will be able to provide for all her own 
oil needs, much less that she will have any surplus for export. Large 
reserves are known to exist in the north-western province of Salta. It is 
said that this region might prove to be one of the world’s most important 
sources of oil. But the oil lies deep and the fields are far from the refineries 
at Buenos Aires. Thus any development here, and at other fields in the 
Chilean border provinces of Mendoza and Neuquen, will only be possible 
with the help of foreign capital. President Perén, having frequently 
attacked foreign capital, eventually realised that it was indispensable to the 
Argentine oil industry, and in 1955 he concluded a $13,500,000 agreement 
with the Standard Oil Company to prospect over 19,000 square miles in the 
Patagonian territory of Santa Cruz, where oil had been found in 1952. By 
this and other plans for the building of pipelines from existing fields he 
claimed that oil production could be doubled in two years, and raised to 
20,000,000 tons in five years. But these arrangements aroused intense 
nationalist opposition and proved to be the most important single factor in 
the collapse of the Perén regime. On the morrow of that collapse they 
were cancelled, and subsequent Argentine governments have emphasised 
that there can be no question of allowing foreign capital into the oil industry. 

In Brazil the picture is much the same as in Argentina—oil output far 
below domestic needs, and nationalist opposition to the exploitation by 
foreign capital of oil known to exist in remote areas. One such area is 
Amazonia, where, in 1932, a United States prospector declared oil to exist 
‘in economic quantities.” He affirmed that “‘ there is more oil than water 
in Amazonia ”’ and, indeed, oil was found there two years ago, in some of 
the most primitive and inaccessible country in the world. It is not yet 
known how much oil exists in the Amazon valley. Determination of what 
is available depends on exploration and, if sufficient oil is found, on 
exploitation. Both would cost more than Brazil can herself afford. For 
instance, it has been estimated that the cost of linking an Amazonian 
oilfield to the outer world would in itself be $30,000,000. Yet, as in 
Argentina, nationalist sentiment prevents the entry of foreign capital into 
the oil industry which was nationalised only as recently as 1953. It has 
been estimated that in the whole of Brazil oil might be found in an area 
of 1,500,000 square miles, but it has also been said that effective oil 
exploration would cost at least $1,000,000. Yet Brazil spends more than 
a hundred times that amount each year on imported oil. And those imports 
are rising. Average pre-war annual oil imports were 1,230,000 tons. In 
1952 they had reached 6,110,000 tons, and they are going up by about 
one-fifth each year. Meanwhile domestic production, concentrated in the 
north-east, amounts to only 3 per cent. of domestic consumption. 

In Chile the attitude to oil provides an interesting contrast to that of 
Argentina and Brazil, for having first excluded foreign capital from her oil 
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industry Chile in 1955 opened it to both native and foreign private capital. 
The Chileans found their first oil in 1946 in Tierra del Fuego. The field 
was some distance from a suitable port or refinery, but production began 
in 1950 and within a year had reached 2,000 barrels a day, or one-fifth of 
domestic consumption. That figure has now been doubled. Yet it is 
doubtful how much, if any, oil will be found elsewhere in the country. 
Certainly there is no present evidence that Chile can hope to produce 
enough oil for her own needs. 

Neighbouring Bolivia has, like Chile, decided to admit foreign capital to 
her oil industry. The decision was made two years ago after a long period 
of state monopoly which in its turn followed expropriation of foreign oil 
interests. This Bolivian decision was the more unexpected as it was 
announced shortly after the assumption of power by a left-wing government 
vowed to nationalise the tin industry. Yet that vow provided the explana- 
tion; for Bolivia, anxious to diversify her economy, realised that oil could 
only play its part with the help of foreign resources and skills. Oil in 
Bolivia first attracted attention in the Chaco war, when the Bolivians claimed 
that Paraguay intended to deprive them of the known oil reserves in the 
region. Expropriation of the Standard Oil Company and its replacement 
by a State Oil Board followed the war, but little was achieved until 1953, 
when it was decided to achieve self-sufficiency in oil by the following year. 
This objective was duly attained, and today Bolivia not only provides for 
all her own needs but produces enough oil to allow exports to her neigh- 
bours worth $6,500,000 a year. Encouraged by this success, and aware of 
the existence of considerable reserves, the Bolivian government in 1955 
divided the country into six zones, of which one was reserved for the state 
monopoly. In the remaining five zones concessions of up to fifty years 
were offered to private foreign capital, and United States interests have 
already taken advantage of this opportunity. Although oil production in 
Bolivia is still small by world standards there is thus the prospect of some 
increase. 

The remaining oil-producing countries in South America, Peru, Ecuador 
and Colombia, owe that status entirely to foreign capital. Nevertheless the 
standing of Peru as an exporter of oil has declined. Until 1923 Peru was 
the main producer in South America; she now ranks fourth, after 
Venezuela, Colombia and Argentina, and eighteenth in the world list of 
producers. Output has increased since 1923 but in recent years it has been 
virtually static. At the same time local consumption has been rising 
rapidly; in 1953 it was nearly three times what it had been eleven years 
before. As a consequence the present exportable surplus is less than what 
it was in 1945, and half the 2,000,000 tons exported in 1937. Nor is there 
great hope of increased production. Explorations for more oil have so far 
proved disappointing in coastal areas, and although some deposits have 
been found in the upper Amazon basin production is too low to justify the 
cost of building a trans-Andean pipeline. 

Ecuador has already reached the stage in oil production that Peru appears 
to be approaching: domestic consumption already exceeds production, with 
no new fields yet discovered. Colombia is rather less of a question-mark, 
in that she produces enough oil for her own needs while exporting four- 
fifths of her output. But in Colombia, too, the oil future is uncertain. 
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Today she occupies ninth place among world producers, but known reserves 
are estimated at less than 10 years’ supply at the present rate of output. 
Yet little is being done to search for more oil, largely because of doubts 
about the future of government attitudes to foreign capital in the industry. 
In Central America and the Caribbean the presence of oil has been 
established, or is suspected, in five of the republics. Small amounts have 
been found on both sides of the border between Panama and Costa Rica, 
and oil has also been found in Cuba. In Nicaragua and Honduras 
prospecting is being done by United States concerns. 

It has been said that in the world as a whole new reserves are being 
found three times as fast as oil is being used. But although Latin America 
today produces one-fifth of the free world’s oil—principally in Venezuela— 
proved reserves there are only one-tenth of the estimated world total. It is 
doubtful if new reserves can be found in the near future in face of nationalist 
obstacles. Yet even if such reserves were found it could not be assumed 
that the result would be greatly increased oil exports—because any rise in 
local production would largely be offset by increased domestic consumption. 
In 1955 daily production of oil in Latin America was 2,750,000 barrels; 
against that local demand accounted for 1,200,000 barrels, some of it obtained 
from outside Latin America. By 1975 it has been calculated that local 
demand will have reached a figure 2,000,000 barrels a day higher than the 
present daily total—an increase equal to the whole present daily output in 
Venezuela. It is at least doubtful whether new sources of oil in Latin 
America will meet that figure, and it is thus almost certain that Latin 
America cannot be regarded as an alternative to the Middle East as a 
source of oil for the rest of the world. N. P. MACDONALD 


MRS. PEPYS 


N the Ist December, 1655, fifteen year old Elizabeth St. Michel 
O married twenty-two year old Samuel Pepys. She was the penniless 
child of a disinherited French exile, and her husband, though a 
young man of industry and ambition, was equally devoid of wealth. He 
helped to pay for the wedding by selling his lute for 40s. Nothing is 
known as to how they first met—possibly in Samuel’s father’s tailoring 
shop; but it is safe to assume that it was a love match, both in view of their 
mutual poverty and Samuel’s known passion for her. So, indeed, it con- 
tinued despite the frequent “* short fallings-out ” noted in the famous Diary. 
Elizabeth’s father was a cadet of a rich and well-connected family in Anjou 
(though in her verbal battles with Samuel she may well have exaggerated 
her noble descent) who had been cast out by his family for abjuring the 
Church of Rome and who made his living as a professional soldier. He 
came to England in the service of Queen Henrietta Maria. Due to the 
precariousness of her father’s occupation, Elizabeth had led a wandering 
and stinted life in France and England. It is quite possible that the 
prospect of a settled status played some little part in her early encouragement 
of Samuel’s courtship. 
During the first three years of married life, the young people had no 
home of their own. It is possible that for a few months they resided 
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separately with their parents before taking up quarters with Samuel’s cousin, 
Sir Edward Montague—later, Lord Sandwich. Montague was Samuel’s 
patron and his first employer. Due mainly to his good service as steward 
of the Montague household, Samuel successively gained clerkships in the 
Exchequer and the Admiralty, and the foundations of his future greatness as 
Secretary of the Navy were solidly laid. When, eventually, they were able 
to set up house in Axe Yard, Westminster, the establishment seems to have 
been extremely modest. On the first page of the Diary Samuel records 

. dined at home in the garret.”” This may have been policy as 
well as necessity, for the area was liable to flooding by the Thames. On 
the whole those first hidden years, before the Diary commenced, may have 
been the happiest. True, an early clash of temperaments occurred which 
led to a very short separation. The jealousy from which Samuel always 
suffered and for which he never ceased to blame himself was the first cause, 
and Elizabeth’s wilfulness the second. She had a natural love of finery 
and made most of her own clothes in those early days. She persisted, 
despite her husband’s remonstrances, in imitating the current fashion (even 
adding false locks to her coiffure); and a particularly décolleté gown 
excited too much interest from a certain dashing captain. Soon reconciled, 
Elizabeth settled down to the daily chores. She appears to have been an 
excellent cook, killing and dressing fowl herself and, later, getting up at 
dawn to visit the markets. She also acted as part-time domestic to the 
Montague family, lighting fires and scrubbing floors, so that it was no 
wonder that she was often up till the early hours of the morning washing 
Samuel's clothes and making pastry. 

Samuel’s success at the Admiralty and the consequent removal in 1660 
to a larger house in Seething Lane brought Elizabeth into the public eye 
and added greatly to her responsibilities. Barely out of her ’teens, handling 
a household staff was rather beyond her. Used to doing things herself 
and in her own rather untidy way, she constantly interfered with the 
servants, frequently upbraiding them and even cuffing them. Impulsive by 
nature, she was either too familiar or too quick-tempered—a game below 
stairs being speedily followed by a box on the ear. She was obliged to 
entertain a littke now, but she was always wary of the lady visitors even 
when accompanied by their husbands. Samuel’s delight in talented female 
company was already causing her some annoyance and creating a certain 
suspicion that the hours he spent out of the house were not all spent at 
the office. One afternoon, much to his disgust, she insisted on accompany- 
ing him on his rounds of business, but her suspicion received no confirma- 
tion until the Deb Willet affair some years later. She was not a first-class 
manager, and her untiring husband strained her impatient nature by 
rigorously checking her household accounts and not infrequently chiding 
her, as for instance when he found that 25s. of the housekeeping money 
had been spent on a pair of ear-pendants. His constant re-furnishing, 
decorating and building (which he insisted on supervising himself) often 
upset her daily routine. Once he threw the dishes off the table because 
the cloth was not too clean. 

He had a small balcony built overlooking the street, and there they often 
had their meals in summertime and read or studied arithmetic. They also 
went on excursions round the town, or in the country and up the river, but 
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at first Elizabeth was left very much on her own. Samuel was now a man 
of public affairs and often out of the house from dawn till late evening. 
That he intermingled business with pleasure she soon knew, though she had 
no knowledge of the Bettys, Doils and Dianas with whom Samuel flirted in 
coach and tavern. But she stated her case, and eventually Samuel agreed 
to provide her with a waiting-woman to solace her lonely hours. Waiting 
women in those days were frequently of the same social standing as their 
employers and, though they performed certain domestic duties, these were 
of a more intimate nature, and they principally acted as companions to the 
lady of the house. So Elizabeth was now able to go abroad with Mary 
Ashwell, suitably chaperoned to visit the milliner’s or the theatre. But the 
presence under his own roof of talented young ladies was too much of a 
temptation to Samuel. He had a passionate love of music and musical 
parties, and his wife had already reproached him with the evident, though 
for the most part, innocent delight he took in the company of Mrs. Knipp 
and Mrs. Pierce when they visited the house. She eventually engaged him 
to spend as much on her as he did in entertaining them. Miss Ashwell 
could sing and play the harpsichord, and she danced very well. Elizabeth 
was not content to be a wall-flower, and she undertook music lessons. 
Unfortunately she had a poor ear, and her wrong notes and efforts to 
acquire the fashionable “ trill ”’ caused Samuel much irritation. She did, 
however, become a competent performer on the flageolet and duetted with 
her husband. 

To even the balance Elizabeth also decided to take up dancing lessons. 
She was to make the most of her few opportunities to annoy, and Samuel 
was to be roasted with jealousy for a while. On the 12th May, 1663, he 
chronicled “a little angry with my wife for minding nothing now but the 
dancing master, having him come twice a day, which is a folly,’ and on 
the next day “ After dinner Pembleton (the dancing master) came, and I 
practised. But, Lord! to see how my wife will not be thought to need 
telling by me or Ashwell, and yet will plead that she had been taught but 
a month, which caused many short fallings-out between us.” Two days 
later he notes “* Home, where I found my wife and the dancing master alone 
above, not dancing but talking,” and on the 16th May we read “ But, 
Lord! with what jealousy did I walk up and down listening to hear whether 
they danced or no. . . .” One Sunday, after noting that Pembleton did 
“leer upon my wife all the sermon” and that Elizabeth made him a 
curtsey on leaving church “ without taking notice to me at all about it!” 
suddenly recalled that for the past two Sundays she had been to church 
twice a day “which do really make me suspect something more than 
ordinary, though I am loth to think the worst.”’ Samuel suffered pricks on 
other occasions, too, as when on the 24th April, 1669, the young engineer 
Henry Sheres came to dine. Samuel observed “ my wife, which troubled 
me, mighty careful to have a handsome dinner for him . . . it do seem 
to imply some little neglect of me.” 

Samuel has quite an unjustified reputation as a libertine. His cautious 
amours, except in a very few instances, never developed beyond a kiss and 
a cuddle, yet his imprudent attentions to Elizabeth’s successive waiting- 
women led to the confirmation of her fears on that October day in 1668 
which, recorded the penitent Samuel, “* occasioned the greatest sorrow to 
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me that ever I knew in this world. . . .””. One Sunday evening Deborah 
Willet was combing his hair after supper when Elizabeth returned to find 
the girl seated on her master’s knee. She terrified Samuel by telling him 
that she was secretly a Papist, and for the next three weeks disturbed his 
sleep by weeping, ranting and reproaching for hours on end. The girl was 
dismissed, and Elizabeth would not suffer Samuel to go abroad without his 
clerk, or later herself, to accompany him. Eventually he received her 
forgiveness on hard conditions, but it seems that she never forgot. In 
appearance she was sligii of build, very pale with dark hair, and was 
accounted by many to be quite a beauty. Her health never seems to have 
been robust. She suffered from toothache and abscesses, the latter 
developing into a fistula. Dental infection may have caused a general 
poisoning of her system, and this may well have been the root cause of 
the “fever ”’ of which she died on the 10th November, 1669, at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

She read a good deal, having a small library of French books of which 
the favourites were the romances of the French Sappho, Mdlle. de Scudery. 
She became accomplished at drawing, particularly of religious pictures, and 
spent much time in this pursuit. Abroad she particularly loved to visit 
the tailors and lacemen, and she acquired quite a store of jewellery. 
Samuel was always glad to see her dressed a la mode (with reservations), 
though he never ceased to count the cost. Yet she finally coaxed him into 
giving her a dress allowance of thirty pounds a year. She was grateful for 
his assistance to her indigent parents who wandered from lodging to lodging, 
but her family pride did not allow Samuel to accompany her on her visits 
to their place of abode, he remaining in the coach while she finished the 
journey on foot. She was outspoken and, when irritated beyond bearing, 
was apt to utter reproaches in terms which shocked him but which, perhaps, 
should not have been unexpected from a soldier’s daughter. Once she 
called Samuel “a pricklouse”—a disparaging reference to his father’s 
occupation. They even came to blows—once he gave her a black eye, and 
she once threatened to tweak his nose with a pair of red-hot tongs. Yet 
he had her portrait painted three times, and the Diary charmingly records 
the manner in which each would woo the other out of ill-humour. In every 
way she contrasted with her husband—he, with an unquenchable curiosity 
and zest for life and tireless energy; she, never quite certain of herself, often 
in poor health, and given to fits and starts. Despite the Willet incident, 
there was never any serious rupture between them. Left a widower at 
thirty-six, Samuel never remarried, and there is no evidence that he pursued 
any lady after his wife’s death. And the celebrated and only description 
of Elizabeth confided by her husband to the Diary—* poor wretch ”’— 
seems, after all, an expression of affection by one who realised what his 
failings oftimes cost her. JOHN QUINLAN 





MUDDLING THROUGH IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


hard reality in the Middle East is the age-old quarrel between the 
A descendants of the sons of Abraham, the half-brothers of Isaac and 
Ismail. Today it splits the Semitic race in two. As prophecy fore- 

told, it rests largely on a “ way of life,” a phrase with which Americans 
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have familiarised us. The Jews—originally settled agriculturists but, after 
the diaspora, town-dwellers and traders—may be termed modernists. The 
Bedouin remain the Bedouin; nomad and pastoral, even though they do 
not all dwell in tents and may be serving in the army. 

The quarrel can hardly be said to date from the days of Abraham. They 
were of the same religion, and they each went their own way in Biblical 
times. Complication came when the Prophet Mohammed spread a new 
religion. The Jews would have none of it wherever they were; the Bedouin, 
like the Egyptians and the majority in the Middle East, acquiesced in the 
religion of their conquerors. A new conception of Arabia as an Arab 
religious world gradually arose. Palestine was part of it, and Jerusalem a 
holy place. 

Religion, not nationality, was the bond. The bond grew wider and wider, 
embraced all North Africa, Athens, Constantinople, Bokhara and Samar- 
kand; Persia, India and Indo-China; at one time it seemed about to include 
Vienna. Where the religion went, a Government went with it; a manner 
of theocracy prevailed. 

Military crusades against the Saracen in Palestine failed; but English, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese merchants in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries sapped and mined the Governments (not the religion) of the 
various Moslem countries; in search of spices, they introduced Western 
civilisation. 

There was no such thing in the East in those days as what we now know 
as nationalism, nor any republicanism. Kings and Emperors governed 
countries, and made wars to extend their dominions or their riches. Even as 
late as 1857, the Indian Mutiny was not a national uprising; it was a 
spontaneous revolt on the part of both Moslems and Hindus against an 
alleged interference with their religions and their “ way of life.” 

Then came the first world war, and produced a welter of nationalisms. 
Even then Mr. Gandhi, who in South Africa had stood up for his way of 
life, took Britain’s side, and earned and received a war medal. Egypt, 
formerly a tributary of Turkey and chafing under British administration, 
became fiercely nationalist. In Syria there was rebellion against the French. 
The victorious Allies carved up the defeated Turkish empire; in the Middle 
East, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Iraq were born as countries and 
demarcated. French influence prevailed in Syria and Lebanon. The 
British, thinking chiefly of air links for a line of communications with India, 
Australia, and the Far East, and of oil, concentrated on Jordan and Iraq. 
They installed Faisal at Baghdad as King of Iraq, and Abdullah of the 
same Hashemite family as Emir of Transjordan. These new rulers were 
of the royal family in the Kingdom of Hedjaz, the heart of Islam, which the 
Wahabite puritan, Ibn Saud, later merged in his Saudi Arabia. Today 
we see Ibn Saud’s son, the King of Saudi Arabia, lining up both with 
Hussein of Jordan and Faisal II of Iraq. Monarchy, religion, and oil 
compose a bond. It is possible to see in monarchy also a link with 
Britain; the republicanism of France is undoubtedly the root of left-wing 
republicanism and perhaps of a certain anti-clericalism in Syria. 

Nationalism, heady in Egypt, gaining relief from British administration 
and angered by the creation of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, gave 
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birth to the idea of an Arab League. Egypt claimed to be the leader of 
the Arab (not, be it noted, the Moslem) world in the hope of an ultimate 
federation or confederation. We come back to the quarrel between Isaac’s 
descendants and Ismail’s. But now the kaleidoscope has so often been 
shaken and the West has so arbitrarily intervened by treaty, that the 
“ picture” is not a picture but rather a jigsaw puzzle. The “ Arabs” of 
Egypt, whose blood is more often Coptic, are not the Bedouin. They 
hate Israel not because they are Bedouin but because they are of a different 
religion, a religion born long after the days of Abraham and more than 
seven hundred years after the birth of Jesus. No, that is not a fair 
way of putting it. Islamic States can live on friendly terms with non-Islamic 
States and can welcome and honour Jews as citizens. The Arabs had 
nothing against the Jews of the diaspora. But when Jews were gathered 
from the corners of the earth, planted down as their neighbours in what 
they regarded as their Prophet’s own country and compelled their co- 
religionists in Palestine to become refugees, then they hated them. Useless 
to plead with the Arabs that the Jews and the Bedouin had an ancestral 
claim on Palestine which antedated any claim based on religion. The part 
played by Britain in bringing about, and by America in encouraging, the 
return of the Jews added to Arab annoyance. Nor have the speed with 
which Israel has turned desert into sown and proved in action her military 
strength made her a better-loved neighbour. 

In Jordan the opposition to King Hussein has come from the modernists, 
middleclass townsmen, republicanists who want union with Syria in the 
hope of more prosperity, and of more security in dealing with Israel. The 
Bedouin rally round the King. His sudden display of energy has for 
the time at any rate put him on top of the situation. His first moves, other- 
wise decisive, showed that he retained trust in his Prime Minister, Suliman 
Nabulsi, whose excuses for visits to Syria he accepted. This was natural, 
for Nabulsi had been a trusted Minister in King Hussein’s grandfather’s 
Cabinet and Hussein from childhood has known him. Nabulsi was opposed 
to General Glubb’s Bedouin pattern for the Arab legion but, though 
Jordanian officers have replaced the British, the Bedouin are still there. 

Modernists have not much use for them. How should they be treated? 
An analogy with tribesmen suggests itself. The British solved a tribal 
problem and won the hearts of the raiding Scottish highlanders by turning 
them into the reigning monarch’s soldiers. The British in Jordan followed 
the same plan with the Bedouin. In India, too, the idea worked well with 
tribesmen. But the present Indian Government, while maintaining the army 
pattern, has strayed from British practice in regard to the protected animist 
tribes of Assam, and seeks to modernise them by force, so far without 
much military success, though we are told that it is just “‘ round the 
corner.” 

We now come to the inescapable fact that Jordan is not a viable state. 
It has been burdened with a refugee problem and has no means of its own 
for maintaining a modern defence force. It lived because of its British 
subvention. When this ended after the expulsion of General Glubb, its 
place was to be taken by Egypt and the other Arab states. Hussein’s 
Jordan is openly at loggerheads with Nasser’s Egypt, and Syria is unfriendly. 
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Saudi Arabia and America have come to his aid, to fill the gap; and Iraq is 
friendly. Yet a country which is perpetually dependent upon others can 
but be a satellite state. Its best hopes seem to lie in some form of federation 
with Irag, and an international authority accepting all responsibility for 
the refugees. 

Meantime Nasser’s claim to be the leader of the Arab world is definitely 
challenged. The American Government, which had accepted that claim, 
and was the more enraged by the British coup over Suez, has now realised 
the falsity of it, and has veered in favour of the Baghdad Pact, in which 
Iraq is the Arab star. Shall we see a gradual change in India’s attitude? 
When Mr. Nehru came to power he had the praiseworthy idea of making 
India a secular state, where Hindus and Moslems would live in friendship 
side by side, as do peoples of various religions in Britain and elsewhere. 
In the foreign field he sought for close friendship with a Moslem country. 
Having uneasy relations with Pakistan, he plumped for Egypt and Nasser, 
whom his roving Minister, Mr. Krishna Menon, assiduously cultivated. His 
ties with Egypt prevented any recognition of Israel, one of those unsatis- 
factory results which proverbially flow from good intentions. At the 
moment Pakistan has the best of it. The Islamic Baghdad Pact countries— 
Pakistan, largest Moslem state in the world, Iraq and Persia—with Britain 
as member and America, Turkey and Saudi Arabia in accord, have eclipsed 
the disrupted Arab League. 

Can a king who rules as well as reigns in critical hours keep his throne 
in the modern world? In the East this is not impossible, as the sudden rise 
to power of the King of Nepal has shown. India’s genuine adulation of 
Mr. Nehru is in itself a symptom of the longing for kingship. But Western 
influence has led to the demand for constitutional kingship, complete with 
elections and a Parliamentary Opposition, in normal times. 

What of Israel? The rift in the Arab world may break down the 
obstinate Arab refusal to recognise Israel’s right to exist, a refusal to which 
the larger world can never agree. Pakistan is in a position to give a helpful 
lead. Iraq has inherited benefits from Jews to whom a tolerant Turkey 
gave encouragement in Baghdad, where the Sassoons and others flourished. 
The United Nations Organisation has lost some prestige by its inaction 
over Hungary, and over its own resolution enjoining Egypt to give Israel 
passage through the Suez Canal. If America is now prepared to lead 
rather than follow in UNO, passage for Israel should result. Meantime, 
at Eilat, Israel is taking its own steps for the bypassing of the canal. 


ARTHUR MOorRE 


JAPAN TODAY 


HE success of the Communist revolution in China and the flight of 
T the Kuomintang remnants to Formosa called for a drastic revision 

of American and Allied aims in Japan, which had been left ruined 
and prostrate at the end of the war in 1945. Overcrowded with returned 
prisoners of war and repatriated settlers from overseas, and with her 
industries and shipping destroyed, the future looked hopeless. It now 
seemed essential to get the country back on its feet as speedily as possible. 
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Japan, like Formosa, must become a bastion in the outer defence perimeter 
of the United States. This need was underlined by thé outbreak of war in 
Korea in 1950. Economic aid to this end was soon forthcoming and, in 
spite of the corruption usually associated with such hand-outs, the country 
has made enormous strides in recovering its former trading position. 
Encouraged by this changed atmosphere these hard-working, disciplined 
people are rebuilding their economy. In seven short years Japan has 
become the second largest shipbuilding nation in the world, rivalling Britain 
in quantity and quality of output, much of it for foreign account. The big 
shipyards of Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, Kure, Nagoya, Tamano and 
other places are working full blast. Again these islands have an efficient 
fleet of fine cargo vessels and are shortly re-entering the field of large 
passenger-carrying ships. The steel industry is enormous and this basic 
commodity is even exported in some quantity to Britain. Textiles, toys, 
porcelain, and canned fish and oranges—nothing is too great or too small 
for these industrious people to tackle. With a population approaching 
85 millions it is as hard for the Japanese to be self-supporting as it is for 
us in Britain. Like us they must export and trade or starve. Unlike us, 
however, spurred on by necessity born of defeat and ruin, they really work 
hard. Inevitably, therefore, we become competitors, in shipping, in ship- 
building, and in the search for markets for the products of our factories. 

In the past both Europeans and Americans have made the mistake of 
under-rating the Japanese. There has been ill-informed talk of monkeys 
and imitators, while qualities we have professed to admire in ourselves 
have either gone unnoticed or have been frowned on when displayed by an 
Oriental race. The famous Gilbert and Sullivan light opera has been 
responsible for many an illusion in the Western world. Yet there have 
been lessons enough for those with eyes to see. Consider that it was only 
in 1854—1the year which saw the opening of the Crystal Palace in London 
and the landing of the British armies in the Crimea—that Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy arrived in Japan on the mission that was 
to compel the rulers of that country to abandon the isolation of several 
centuries. What other people has been able to make the transition from 
medieval feudalism to modern industrialism in such a short time? Imitators 
indeed! Certainly they imported ideas and teachers, the best they could 
find, from the countries of the West. But how well and how quickly they 
learned what the West had to teach them! What other native people in 
Asia, Africa, America, or Australia has had the ability and the discipline 
to absorb all the European techniques without losing its cohesion and 
independence? 

Perhaps the very speed with which so much was accomplished was their 
undoing and, like a precocious child, they thought that they could not fail. 
Soon they had embarked on a programme of expansion on the continent of 
Asia similar to that being carried out in various other parts of the globe 
by their mentors, the Western nations. By 1904, when a conflict of interest 
with one cf these powerful nations arose, they found themselves at war 
with Russ: Their success in this war, which reached its climax in the 
great naval ». »ry of Tsushima, was phenomenal and astonished the world. 
But it was soon forgotten—except in Japan. Attempts by Britain, the 
United States, and France to limit the Japanese expansion in Asia towards 
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greater living space, and especially towards the oil in the Eastern 
Archipelago, inevitably led to further tension, culminating in the surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbour, when Japan took advantage of the situation in 
Europe to strike with deadly effect at the United States Navy. What 
happened after Pearl Harbour, the long list of Japanese successes and their 
eventual defeat by the massive war potential of the United States, is all 
recent history. We in Britain find it hard to forget the brutality of certain 
elements of the conquering Japanese armies during the period from 1937 
to 1945. Many of our people of importance and influence in the Far East 
have ugly memories of the entry of victorious Japanese forces into fallen 
cities and of miserable years in internment camps under cramped and 
starving conditions. Propaganda during the war years made the most of 
such matters, naturally. The bad was accentuated, the good played down. 

Without seeking to make excuses for what is past and for what was 
perpetrated in the hate and bitterness of war we should, in all fairness, take 
a look at the reverse side of the coin. Few of us have the opportunity of 
visiting Japan and of getting to know, at first hand, anything of these people. 
To anyone who has known them, off and on, for more than thirty years 
and who has seen them in the terrifying natural emergencies of earthquake 
and typhoon, to anyone who has mixed freely with them in business and 
pleasure, their good qualities outweigh their failings. They make better 
friends than enemies, but of what people is this not true? It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to describe the many variations in type, 
temperament, manners, and local customs to be found between the mild 
and humid south-western island of Kyushu and the cold, northern island 
of Hokkaido, which lies feet deep under snow for several months of the 
year. It is enough to say that there is as much difference between a 
sophisticated city dweller of Tokyo or Osaka and a Kyushu farmer or 
fisherman as there is between a Cockney and a Highland crofter or a Welsh 
miner. In the cities and the large ports English is often spoken, in the 
country districts and small towns hardly ever. Dangerous though it is to 
generalise about any people one can say that certain characteristics are 
common to most Japanese—their love for and kindness to children, shyness 
and stiffness with strangers, and a traditional concealment of all signs of 
emotion. No people in this world can be more strictly formal in their 
dealings with others, and amongst the older Japanese there is a fixed 
ceremonial for almost every occasion. It is just as well for a foreigner to 
bear this in mind and to tread warily, since any faux pas he may make 
will be met with unwavering courtesy and he may never know the 
embarrassment he has caused or the feelings of dislike he has unwittingly 
aroused. 

With the downfall of the military régime at the end of the war a great 
change took place in the lot of the common people. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the field of education. Colleges and universities have 
multiplied and expanded while American ideas and customs have flooded 
in. Ten years later a new generation has grown up and the ferment is 
continuing. The changes are most noticeable in the big cities and the 
sea-ports, naturally, but they are spreading steadily outwards amongst the 
younger generation. Many areas which were formerly fortified and strictly 
closed to all except military personnel are now open to the general public. 
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Some of these, their guns and forts removed, have even been converted 
into parks. In these parks, and in similar places, may be seen more and 
more young Japanese courting couples—a sight which makes the older folk 
shake their heads, for such freedom was undreamed of before in this land 
of arranged marriages, of go-betweens and marriage brokers. As in other 
Eastern countries, the emancipation of women has lagged far behind the 
West. It is at last slowly but surely taking place, being farthest advanced 
in the cities. It can only be an influence for good. Western dress is the 
most prevalent nowadays in the cities, while radio and television play their 
part in the spread of modern ideas, for better or worse. 

Being a maritime nation, Japan has always relied on the sea for transport 
and communications between the four main islands and the many smaller 
ones, said to number more than 4,000, which make up the Empire. The 
picturesque fleets of sailing craft, which a few years ago added so much 
to the fascination of the scene on the coast or in the lovely Inland Sea, 
have yielded to the internal combusion engine. Their place has been 
taken by diesel-driven fishing boats and cargo vessels, of which there are 
many thousands plying in the coastal and inland waters. Owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country the railways and main roads must often 
run along the coastline, skirting the peculiarly sharp and jagged cliffs. The 
railway system, much of which is electrified, has long been fairly compre- 
hensive and efficient. Roads, on the other hand, leave much to be desired. 
They have not kept pace with the increase in heavy motor traffic and it 
would seem that the money to develop a really satisfactory system is not 
available at the present time. Regular air services connect the principal 
islands and towns and there is a general telegraph and telephone system. 
Japan has much to offer the tourist, at almost any season of the year. 
April, when the cherry blossom, azaleas, and other flowering trees and 
shrubs are in bloom, is the favourite time. It is then that the cruising 
liners pay their brief calls. But the historical shrines and palaces, the hot 
springs and volcanoes, the attractive coastline, the attractions of the metro- 
polis of Tokyo, the arts and crafts of an ancient people—these are available 
all the year round. Winter sports are becoming ever more popular, and 
good facilities exist. On a winter Saturday at the railway stations in Tokyo, 
Osaka or Kobe thousands can be seen with their skis, off for a few hours 
on the slopes. There are currency restrictions, as one would expect in a 
country where inflation has played havoc. The Yen is today officially 
about 1,000 to the £ sterling, where it was only 10 to the £1 in the 
nineteen-twenties. With its unofficial, or black market, value a good deal 
lower, things are apt to be expensive. If it were not for U.S. dollar aid it 
would be lower still. A new navy, or Maritime Self-Defence Force, and 
also its sister services of the land and air, are being developed under U.S. 
auspices. They bear little resemblance to the former navy, army, and air 
force, but have a training value. Most of the public services today seem 
to be modelled on American lines. Usually a way is found of grafting the 
old and the new together in an inimitable Japanese style. Every aspect of 
Western life is in evidence; generally speaking it is a kind of cheaper model, 
within the means of a poorer people who want to live better but must try 
to make ends meet—a state of affairs not unfamiliar in these times to 
many of us in Europe ! 
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What can be done about these people? They have to live, so we 
should not throw up our hands in protest every time they take a step 
forward. Their admirable qualities of courage, loyalty, discipline, and 
energetic industry deserve a wider scope. It is beyond doubt that they 
are capable of making a great contribution to the future of the world, 
provided they are shown the way and their leaders do not get out of hand 
again. Somehow they must be helped to advance, away from their past 
mistakes. Properly and wisely led they can achieve much, as has been 
shown. Surely a way can be found to bring them fully into the family of 
nations, avoiding sentimentality on the one hand and prejudice on the 
other. Is the answer partly in emigration? Many thousands are emigrating 
to South America, but this is only a drop in the bucket and other avenues 
should be explored. The world is changing very rapidly. If humanity is 
to survive the old ideas of national superiority and racial prejudice will 
have to be modified, giving way to greater tolerance, understanding, and 
co-operation between peoples. This lesson must be learned in Japan as 
elsewhere, and there are many signs that it is being appreciated there today. 

W. J. Moore 


ISLAM IN NIGERIA 


Y Moslem servant without trying to convert me to his faith, except 
by example, explained Islam as a way of life affecting every aspect 
of behaviour. He never convinced me that Islam was a more 

excellent way, nor did the pilgrims on their way to Mecca who rested in 
my garden to pray. The Islam I know is that current in Nigeria and 
interpreted by the Maliki School, and if in times past Islam borrowed from 
Christianity and Judaism, it is now recognised as a religion in its own right 
in which millions of people find a way of life. There are ten million 
Moslems in Nigeria, and in Africa as a whole there are nearly sixty and a 
half million totalling one-third of the population. There is little of the 
military aspect of ancient Islam in Nigeria but the Nigerian Moslem assumes 
a superiority that disdains the Christian whose head, as an infidel, the 
Koran permits to be “struck off,” though probably there are Islamic 
interpretations of that injunction. It is asserted that Islam is a man’s 
religion: woman counts for little, and the only meal a woman shares with 
menfolk may be the nuptial meal, and though divorce is permitted a woman 
cannot divorce her husband. Mohammed outlawed pork and alcohol for 
this life, and encouraged a way of prayer, but invented a paradise hereafter 
of beautiful virgins for the company of the faithful. All life flows through 
the channels of fatalism, all is as Allah decreed—a prostitute is such by the 
will of Allah, thus there is no shame attached to prevent a good marriage. 
Moslem customs have become interwoven with Nigerian domestic life. 
Islam entered Nigeria about the thirteenth century, first among the Hausa 
peoples who adopted the social organisation of Islam and developed a 
government system based on the Koran. A gradual conquering of pagan 
states and an imposition of Islamic laws was undertaken by the several 
independent states and when British rule was extended to the north an 
undertaking was given not to interfere with Islamic government. Islam 
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has spread until at the present time it is said that half the population of 
Lagos in the south is Moslem. Islam, the literal meaning of which is 
peace with God and self, claims to be a way of life, a consistent pattern 
of thought and action in personal as well as social behaviour arising from 
the belief of the active presence of God. The question is whether it is a 
satisfactory way of life for Nigerians despite apparent success in winning 
converts, partly due to the activity of every Moslem as a missionary for his 
faith. Every Moslem seeks to proselytise others not of his faith. There 
are five practices enjoined on every Moslem. 

1. Recital of the confession of faith—‘** There is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” Not the only prophet, however. 

2. Observe five daily periods of prayer at dawn, noon, afternoon, afier 
sunset and at night, wherever a Moslem happens to be and with 
face turned to Mecca—site of God’s holy temple. 

3. The giving of one-tenth of personal wealth to almsgiving. 

4. The observance of the Holy month of Ramadan which commemorates 
the revelation of the Koran to Mohammed, and which observance 
involves strict fasting from food, water, and sexual intercourse, from 
dawn to sunset, a symbolic identification with the suffering poor. 

5. And at least once in a lifetime to make pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
modern pilgrim often travels by air the 2,189 miles from Kano, the 
round trip costing about £150 and the journey, once absorbing 
several months, can now be done in a day. 

Generous interpretation is given to the five essential rules: smiling or 
good works being the equivalent of almsgiving, and under cover of dark 
there is permission to break fast in the month of Ramadan. There are 
dispensations in prayer obligations as when a Nigerian Moslem patient in 
a British hospital said to the present writer that his religion permitted him 
to practise only half his religion while in England. This loose interpreta- 
tion of strict rules makes Islam easy of adoption. Conversion to Islam 
is complete in a few minutes by reciting before two witnesses the article of 
faith that, “there is no God but Allah.” No examination of doctrinal 
standards is needed and no probationary period required, only an assertion 
of membership and verbal acceptance of ideals embracing a world brother- 
hood without racial barriers. In personal conduct temperance is promised: 
the penalty for drunkenness is forty lashes administered in public. 

A Moslem is expected to become a missionary from the moment of entry 
into the faith. This missionary zeal has propagated the faith lifting it from 
small beginnings to a complex and powerful world religion claiming some 
300/350 millions of people, cr oae-cighth of the entire world population 
with Moslems of different spiritiiai standards in various social environments. 
At its birth Islam was thrust into a world newly being integrated into 
Christian ways of living and within fifty years of its inception overran 
Arabia securing the allegiance of Arab races, at that time possessed of a 
fear of jinns believed to haunt every place, and Allah came to them as the 
sender of rain, controller of human destiny, the avenger of injustice, as 
one who could be their friend. Mohammed, building on the previous 
foundations laid by Jew and Christian, taught them forms of religious 
worship and ritual based on the confession that, ‘God is one” and that 
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God declared his will through his prophet. The Koran, wherein it was 
asserted that God, “ Neither slumber nor sleep overtakes him,” knew all 
and demanded slavish obedience to his will. The Koran, the holy word 
of Islam, was written in Arabic and many Moslems object to its translation, 
believing the devout and faithful should learn Arabic so as to be able to 
read the Koran. There are schools where only the Koran is taught and 
learned by heart. The contents of the book are believed to have been 
revealed to Mohammed between the years 610 and 632 at Mecca and 
Medina and taken down by scribes. The first revelations declared there 
was only one God—the merciful compassion whose name was Allah, maker 
of all things in heaven and on earth. To this message, borrowed from 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, there was a general response as Mohammed 
was acknowledged the prophet of God. To the Koran was added, by way 
of supplement, the Traditions consisting of supposed actions and sayings 
of Mohammed, «election of obiter dicta gathered after his death: some 
3,000 sayings from ¢ possible 600,000 recognised as authentic and embodied 
in the Hadith. 

Islam’s spread in Europe was checked by John Sobieski at Vienna in 
1683, but within a century of the death of Mohammed in 632 his followers, 
the Caliphs, had mastered Arabia, Persia, occupied Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Egypt, the North African coastline and, crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, 
entered Spain (which took nearly eight hundred years to free itself entirely 
from the influence of Islam); France and other parts of Europe being 
delivered from the marching Arabs when they were beaten back by Charles 
Martel, grandfather of Charlemagne, at Poitiers in 732. Large areas 
remained under the dominance of Islam established by Mohammed little 
more than a hundred years previously. Mohammed was born at Mecca in 
570 a.p. and early orphaned. Throughout his life he showed kindness and 
consideration for the fatherless and widow, and for the poor and down- 
trodden. When about twenty-five years old he married his employer, a 
rich widow, though he had been a successful businessman since he was 
about twenty. In a happily married life he increased his wealth and raised 
a family. The shattering revelation, that God was one, came to him when 
he was forty through the Archangel Gabriel, and led to opposition from 
his friends accustomed to worshipping many idols. This hostile reception 
of his revelation prompted him to leave his home at Mecca and by 
aggressive measures asserted his right to defend the rights of conscience. 
His views gradually gained acceptance until he became head of the Arab 
state and laid the foundation of Islamic law as a system of government. 
Under his influence the life of Arabia was transformed, for his declaration 
that all life was one to be dedicated to God had social implications, not 
least the ideal of lifting womankind from bondage. Mohammed was a 
humble servant of God whose early followers resisted attempts of deification 
and his successor said that the Mohammed whom some worshipped was 
dead, but God lived for ever. As the teaching of this man spread like fire 
it was received with hostility by other religious people, especially by 
Christians, to whose religion it was the first serious check and several 
religious orders were founded with objects to resist Islam from overrunning 
the Church and of rescuing Christians captured by Moslems. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux preached the second crusade against Islam without attempting 
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to understand anything about Islam: but neither did Moslems seek to 
understand Christians and the lack of tolerance since the second crusade 
has prevented any understanding of adherents of the two religions. 

Islam, promising heaven for the faithful and hell for the infidel, 
propagated its faith by force. An anthropomorphic idea of God limited 
spiritual development and sponsored the belief of “rewards” in the 
“next”? world. Concessions for the present life made for a popular 
acceptance of the faith such as the provision for polygamous marriage— 
Mohammed sought to introduce Jewish and Christian conceptions of 
marriage but polygamy had too strong an appeal among those to whom 
he addressed his teaching and he surrendered to the provision of four 
wives with concubines added. Despite the claim of woman’s emancipa- 
tion, woman was subjected to male dominance under a system that permits 
Moslem men to take girls of other faiths, even of young years, but it is not 
permissible for daughters of Moslems to marry outside their own faith. 
A Moslem may only take a second wife by permission of the first but her 
refusal to give the required permission is ground for divorce. Marriage 
is a civil contract within a religious life. 

To a Moslem all life is bound by his religion: nothing exists outside 
Islam. The teaching is that man was “ born good” and has no need of 
salvation. There is no original sin to separate a man from his destiny 
and each man receives only what he strives for. There is no urge to 
spiritual discipline for “sin” is only a temporary lapse from inherited 
good qualities. Body and soul make one unity. Religion is equally 
concerned with body as well as with soul in a religious conception of life, 
thus it is not strange that a Moslem offers prayer during sexual intercourse 
in the hope, perhaps, that he will be the father of the re-incarnated prophet. 
Every human desire is legitimate for spirit and flesh are only two sides 
of a god-filled life in which, says the Koran, “God is nearer to thee than 
the vein in thy neck.” This unity of flesh and spirit implies a positive 
approach to life in which there is equal acceptance of passions of the 
body and urges of the soul. Physical desire is simply one aspect of a 
God-filled life and instead of suppression it must be integrated into a 
spiritual conception. Man’s original state is good, a status lost only through 
individual conduct. “* We create man in a perfect state” declares the 
Koran. Faith in God and the assumption of good works prevents a man 
being reduced to the state of the lowest. Moslem life is free from the 
burden of conflict between flesh and spirit for every part of man needs 
fullest use in a whole which unites moral, physical, economic, and religious 
considerations. Spiritual growth is one aspect of a united life, a necessary 
aspect, and enforced by the assertion by Mohammed that God required 
action as well as faith, thus his religion made no provision for idols, intoxi- 
cants, games of chance, and no interest on loans, while stating the principle 
that religion entered political and social relationships in a comprehensive 
and international brotherhood. No provision is made for a priesthood, for 
every Moslem shares in acts of worship, able to fill all religious offices, to 
lead the faithful in prayer, perform marriage ceremonies and bury the dead. 
Each one seeking to expand the international brotherhood into which 
Moslems welcome all who come. A vast religious organisation has arisen 
on the life and work of Mohammed, yet modern criticism in Russia seeks to 
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discredit the fact that Mohammed ever lived, attributing the existence of 
Islam to a meteorological event somewhere near the Red Sea, this perhaps 
to account for the esteem in which the Kaaba, the huge black stone at 
Mecca, is held by all Moslems who revere the stone as the only remaining 
part of a temple built by Abraham and kissed by Mohammed on his last 
journey. Nevertheless, Islam is a living religion established in British West 
Africa contributing political leaders to the various colonies and must be 
taken into account in any appraisal of West African affairs. 

Islam may have departed from its first fervour and strict organisation 
but in Nigeria it is today offered as a way of life often in conflict with 
other ways of life and philosophies of living. Progressive Nigerians will 
be impelled to examine Islam in relation to Western culture encroaching on 
every aspect of Nigerian life, and apart from religious issues the two ways 
of life can easily clash to the disadvantage of the people. Westernism means 
industrialism, while Islam is of the desert, and with this industrialism a 
commercial concept of trade relationships and a democratic principle of 
politics in government. It is a potent question to enquire if Islam can 
survive this impact and remain a living and satisfactory way of life. 
Wesiernism inevitably involves (in this twentieth century anyway) the total 
emancipation of woman from feudalism and lack of privilege, a liberation 
that has no appeal to Islam. Westernism means progress to higher 
standards of living as the result of industrialism and commerce, and unless 
religion is able to keep pace with such progress it must fall into a secondary 
place and soon involve moral collapse. Westernism introduces new forms 
of culture and in Nigeria means the adoption of new customs with the 
acceptance of new social and scientific concepts which are not issues of 
religious belief. The problem therefore is how the Moslem of Nigeria will 
adapt himself to Westernism and if he will find a way of grafting it on to 
his religion? 

Moslem dogma is derived from the Koran, on which civil government 
must be based. Any system of government or legislation not found in the 
Koran Moslems cannot allow to be good government. A Moslem state 
would surely find difficulty to expand in a democracy, for government would 
be subordinate to the Koran in which there is no provision for a mistaken 
revelation. Islam would find it difficult, for example, to permit cinemas 
within their state for the simple reason that any orthodox interpretation of 
the Koran would make the picture on the screen a graven image. And 
what of the custom of polygamy? In England the Islamic custom of 
polygamy has already clashed with a social and political culture not 
embodied in the Koran, in that British authorities, when maternity benefits 
are claimed by members of Moslem communities in Britain, refuse them 
because, they say, that a marriage contracted by the rites and ceremonies 
of a religion that permits polygamy does not give a woman the right to be 
considered a wife under the interpretation of National Insurance Acts. 
Such clashes could occur in British areas overseas adopting Westernism and 
a British framework of law. Nigerian pressure may demand modifications 
to make Nigerian Moslems as distinctive as Taureg Moslems, though it 
appears that Westernism and Islam are fundamentally irreconcilable. 
Great movements are afoot in Nigeria, in all its regions, and not least the 
trends towards self-government. The power and influence of Islam in 
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these movements cannot be ignored. A future is in the making and in the 
conflict alongside Westernism is Christianity and Islam. 


FREDERICK PILKINGTON 


LOVE’S SECOND COMING 


You are life’s second meaning, 
The further unguessed part 
For which the first prepared me 
And cleft my living heart, 


And death and consummation, 
Rebirth, eternity, 

The meaning of the travail, 
The fruit of passion’s tree. 


And how could I have prayed for 
Fulfilment such as this, 

Who feared to leave my first love 
And clutched her fading kiss ? 


While strong through root and greenwood 
Life strove to make me free, 
Forcing me without pity 
To love's full ecstasy. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 


SONNET 


The green day holds me captive with my song, 


Trapped where the hawthorn trips the dipping cloud, 


While tossing angry sparrows to the sun 
Against the coppice where the dark trees crowd. 


My song is stifled in the throbbing air, 
Vanquished by the chorus of the lark, ; 


Crushed by the burden of the sky's wide stare, 


The caustic swagger of the sun's slow arc. 


Cool in the shadows of the bending grass 
Where man subdued is partner to the earth, 
Along the pathways where the bright gods pass, 
Re-live brief agony of phoenix birth. 


The green day sets me free, my song re-born, 


Laughing to love, quickens the dancing corn. 





B. EVAN OWEN 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MODERN FRANCE 


Admirers of Professor Brogan’s massive treatise on the Third Republic will 
welcome his bird’s-eye view of the life and thought of the French nation from 
Napoleon to Pétain. No living British historian knows and understands our 
nearest neighbour better, but affection never makes him blind. If he finds 
at least as much to blame as to praise in the record, it is because the political 
performances of a gifted people fall far below the lofty standard of intellectual 
and artistic achievement. He never spares the rod, and some of his verdicts 
are of exemplary severity. The book is intended, not for schoolboys cramming 
for examinations, but for the cultivated reader who already knows a good deal 
and wishes to know more. His range is extremely wide, and he is no less 
interested in Proust than in Poincaré. The more we know of the subject the 
more we shall enjoy this sparkling causerie. 

Starting with the restoration in 1814 the author paints an unattractive picture 
of the Bourbon rulers of whom it was said that they had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. “The new King was fat, lame, gouty, impotent. He was 
also lazy, selfish, intelligent, Voltairian, with belief in the indefeasible rights 
of the King of France and Navarre as a substitute for religion.” His best 
quality was his dislike of the extremism which disfigured his pig-headed brother 
Charles and his niece the tragic Duchess of Angouléme. The Senators are 
disdainfully described as “ not statesmen with a country but political profiteers 
with their skins and salaries to save.’ Talleyrand and Fouché, the leading 
French agents of the Restoration, were denounced by Chateaubriand when they 
entered the Royal closet as Vice leaning on Crime. Exhausted by two decades 
of war France was thankful that the martyrdom was over, but there was not 
the slightest sign of enthusiasm. When Napoleon escaped from Elba and 
marched north without a shot being fired, he remarked: “ I knew the Bourbons 
were unpopular but not that they were so unpopular.” They became even 
more disliked when the second Restoration was inaugurated by the execution 
of Ney. The Ultras, held in check by the tolerant Louix XVIII and Richelieu, 
came into their own ten years later with the accession of Charles X, the former 
play-boy of Versailles in the far-off days of Marie Antoinette. “ From being a 
frivolous and dissolute young man,” writes the author, “he had become a 
frivolous and pious old man. He loathed the Charter; he loathed the 
Revolution.” James II was evicted after three years, Charles X after six. 
The Monarchy of Louis XIV and the outworn doctrine of Divine Right 
vanished forever in 1830. Such intransigent and unlovable rulers dig their 
own graves. 

Louis Philippe, the colourless Orleans equivalent of William of Orange, 
who filled the gap for the next eighteen years, was no hero of romance. “He 
had no very high opinion of mankind, and nothing that he was to see as King 
of the French was to raise it.’ Henceforth the royalists were divided into two 
warring camps. Long before 1848 France, in the cruel phrase of Lamartine, 
was becoming bored. “Louis Philippe was intelligent but not wise, greedy 
but not thrifty. Only too completely did the King personify by the spirit of 
his supporters the rising bourgeoisie. He not only dressed like them, in trousers, 
top hat, umbrella ; he thought like them and lived like them.” As Saint-Beuve 
remarked, he was too bourgeois for the bourgeoisie. The Court was dull 
and domestic politics were sterile, but France hummed with material enterprise 
and young officers were making their name in the Algerian wars. 

The chapter entitled “‘ The Interim Republic” is the shortest in the book, 
for the experiment lasted only four years. Discredited royalists such as Thiers, 
co-operating with second-rate republicans such as Ledru-Rollin (roughly 
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dismissed by the author as a scarecrow) proved no match for the mystique of 
Louis Napoleon, who is presented as “an intelligent citizen of the world.” 
That “the man of December” was a far better human being than the mighty 
uncle whom he adored, that he genuinely desired the well-being of his fellows, 
that he was the first ruler of France to interest himself in the lot of the manual 
worker, that he was no lover of war: all this has been generally recognised 
since his story has been told in detail by Ollivier and La Gorce. But every 
dictatorship operates under a time limit, usually making a fairly good start and 
ending in disillusion and catastrophe. Since 1789 France has never tolerated 
a master for long, and—happily for mankind—dictators have no roots. The 
well-meaning Emperor had lost his health and his self-assurance years before 
1870, “the Liberal Empire” came too late to arrest the decline, and in any 
case Ollivier was too light a weight to make it a success. Far worse than the 
coup of 1851, though that was morally bad enough, was his crazy ultimatum 
in July 1870, when he—unlike the Empress—knew that France was no match 
for the well-drilled Germany of Bismarck and Moltke. His most enduring 
legacies to his countrymen were the Haussmann boulevards and the discrediting 
of autocracy. 

The longest chapter is devoted to the Third Republic, which came into being 
and survived for the prosaic but compelling reason that, in the formula of 
Thiers, it was the system which divided the nation least. Here Professor Brogan 
knows every inch of the ground and the story is not inspiring. He speaks of 
the mediocre and shady republic; the drab and sterile political life of the 
régime, which was very nearly overthrown by “the preposterous adventurer ” 
Boulanger. Then came “ the abscess of Panama,” and, still worse, the shameful 
Dreyfus affair. For the Presidents and Premiers he has little respect. Grévy 
is described as “a grave, avaricious, discreet and shy country lawyer,” who 
kept the dynamic Gambetta out of power till it was too late for him to succeed. 
The Tiger, with his teeth and claws, was a liability rather than an asset till he 
was summoned to the helm in 1917. Combes was an anti-clerical fanatic ; 
Caillaux had more brains than character ; Jaurés, the best of the lot, was never 
a Minister. The Church was hostile, anti-Semitism was rampant, Charles 
Maurras and Léon Daudet raised the tattered royalist flag and pelted the 
Republic with abuse. Delcassé alone kept his post for seven years, and his 
rapprochement with England and Italy was the chief success of diplomacy at 
the turn of the century. Waldeck-Rousseau and Poincaré were honest and 
capable lawyers, but Coalition Ministries rose and fell with the monotonous 
regularity of tides on a beach. 

With the aid of her Anglo-Saxon allies France won the war of 1914 and 
regained the Rhine provinces. For a brief space she seemed on top of the 
world, and Poincaré proudly compared her to an impregnable rock buffeted 
by the storms. It was an illusion; military victory was not enough. She had 
lost 14 million of her sons. America withdrew, Germany was soon on her feet 
again, Russia sulked behind the Iron Curtain, and Mussolini, dreaming of 
glory, called the Mediterranean mare nostrum. At home the franc began to 
slide and communism raised its ugly head in the factories. When Clemenceau 
and Foch, Briand and Poincaré were gone, no commanding figure was in sight. 
Herriot and Blum had some good ideas but lacked the power to carry them 
out. The Third Republic was sickening and the invasion of 1940 gave it the 
death blow. During the Second World War, when Pétain pretended to rule 
in Vichy, Smuts declared that France would never again be a Great Power. 
For a time de Gaulle looked like a Man of Destiny and the spirit of Gambetta 
and Clemenceau seemed to return ; but he found little support and one swallow 
does not make a summer. Though our friend and neighbour today sees her 
empire collapsing and counts politically for no more than Italy, there seems 
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little reason to fear that Paris, the historic home of the arts, will cease to be 
la ville lumiére. History goes her own unpredictable way, and, as Professor 
Brogan remarks on his closing page, philosophers should be neither disappointed 
nor surprised. G. P. Goocu 


The French Nation. By D. W. Brogan. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


Few of those who oppose Professor Toynbee’s historical methods, the 
assumptions on which his writing is based and the conclusions he reaches will 
disagree that he is concerned with the most vital historical issues of the present 
day. At a point in time when the nation-State is thoroughly discredited but 
no new form has taken its place there is Professor Toynbee’s insistence that 
the smallest intelligible fields of historical study are whole societies and not 
arbitrarily insulated chunks of them like the nation-States of the western 
world or the city-States of the Graeco-Roman world. The nature and durability 
of empires, the relationship between churches and civilisations and the necessity 
for putting the secular superstructure back on to religious foundations, the 
idea of renaissance in society, concern him deeply. In this Abridgement of 
Volumes VII-X of a Study of History these are some of the contemporary and 
perennial problems which Professor Toynbee examines. Only the brave and 
the leisured can contemplate the full Study with optimism. For most it is a 
shrine one venerates but does not enter—the plan is too vast, the decoration 
too rich, the gods in the many side chapels too snug and neatly docketed. And 
in any case there is the fear that it may be the shrine of heretics and not true 
believers. But be this as it may, in Mr. Somervell’s abridgement of this great 
ten-volume work, the masterpiece has been reduced to more readable propor- 
tions, the structure of the book has gained in clarity, and the argument which 
is so quickly lost in the tangled labyrinth of the original can now be read with 
ease. 

The scope of this present volume is peculiarly relevant. The ninth chapter, 
the core of the book, covers relationships between the West and other societies, 
Russia, Islam and the civilisations of the East. Even today the main stream 
of eastern history is barely mentioned in western textbooks and then only when 
it happens to cross our own history. Our historical teaching in schools and 
universities is still geared to the western and national civilisations of the 
nineteenth century, but as Professor Toynbee wrote in his essay Civilisation on 
Trial: 

Our own descendants are not going to be just western like ourselves. 
They are going to be heirs of Confucius and Lao-Tse as well as Socrates, 
Plato and Plotinus; heirs of Guatama Buddha as well as Deutero-Isaiah 
and Jesus Christ; heirs of Zarathustra and Muhummed as well as Elijah 
and Elisha and Peter and Paul .. . and heirs (if still wallowing in the 
Serbonian bog of politics) of Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat Sen as well 
as Cromwell and George Washington and Mazzini. 
It is good to be reminded of this. And the section on the prospects of western 
civilisation has particular interest because Professor Toynbee believes “ that 
Western society is the only one surviving that is not manifestly in disintegration, 
that in many respects it has become world-wide and that its prospects are, in 
fact, the prospects of a ‘ Westernising world.’ ” 

Probably we are born not made pro-Toynbee or anti-Toynbee but both 
groups are again in debt to Mr. Somervell. We miss (with pleasure or regret) 
the footnotes of the Study, but at least one reader who was stunned by it will 
return to the source with renewed vigour. Mr. Somervell’s task, although 
obviously a labour of love, was considerable and his self-effacing skill can be 
appreciated most clearly by comparing his concluding summary with any 
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passage in this Abridgement, or any section of the Abridgement with the 
original text. This summary is the “ product of a clear mind that has not only 
mastered the contents but has entered into the writer’s outlook and purpose ” 
—high and deserved praise from author to abridger. ROBERT BLACKBURN 


A Study of History: Arnold Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes VII-X. By D. C. 
Somervell. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIAN ECONOMY 


In their previous work the authors produced a masterly study of the part 
played by Western enterprise in the economic development of Japan and China. 
The same high standard is set in the present volume, giving the results of their 
research along similar lines in regard to Indonesia and Malaya. Not the least 
interesting feature brought out in it is the contrasting nature of Western 
economic expansion in these two South-East Asian countries, both of which 
started as colonies, and in the two great Far Eastern neighbours, one of which 
opposed modernisation and was, until recently, what in Leninist jargon is called 
a semi-colony, while the other, determined to retain its independence, turned 
to modernisation as a definite policy. In Indonesia and Malaya, Western enter- 
prise was able, therefore, to penetrate into sectors of the economy from which 
it was excluded, wholly or largely, in Japan and China. It included production 
—especially agricultural and mineral production—as well as trade, whereas in 
China and Japan it was perforce confined mainly to trade. 

Interesting, however, as are such comparisons and the detailed analysis of 
the consequences arising from them, those concerned with the future prospects 
of Western enterprise in South-East Asia will find the main value of this book 
in its penetrating study of the revolutionary changes in the economic field 
brought about by the growth of Asian nationalism since the close of the war. 
Far from subsiding, the nationalist enthusiasm preceding the attainment of 
independence in Indonesia has become more exuberant than ever, especially in 
the economic sphere, and has been accompanied by turbulent political con- 
ditions, insecurity of life and property, wage increases, labour shortage and 
unrest, and discriminatory treatment of foreigners. Gone, too, is the sound 
currency policy which, under Dutch rule, ensured financial stability and 
engendered the confidence required for the large-scale developments of the 
colonial period, while the uncertain future has served to inhibit investment in 
new equipment and replanting and is leading the Western investor to withdraw 
capital from what he regards as an increasingly risky field of investment. Even 
in Singapore the coming constitutional changes have caused a loss of confidence 
and the suggestion is made that this may well lead to the transfer of Western 
manufacturing enterprise from there to the Malayan Federation, where the new 
Government, though nationalist, “is likely to be of a less radical temper in 
economic and social affairs—at any rate, for the time being.” 

Critics of colonialism would do well to ponder on the great benefits brought 
to both Indonesia and Malaya by Western economic leadership as described 
in these pages, leadership which, in the case of Singapore and Malaya, has 
completely transformed those former sparsely-inhabited, backward territories 
and enabled their people to enjoy a higher level of income per head than those 
of any other country in East Asia. By introducing peace, good order, stability, 
sound currency and first-class communications and by the introduction of new 
crops, industries and techniques, not only have the original native inhabitants 
been benefited vastly but Chinese, Indians and other Asians have been attracted 
in their millions and, in their turn, have been enabled to profit by and to 
contribute to the prosperity of those lands. Not least in interest is the study 
devoted in these pages to the all-important part played by the Chinese 
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immigrants and to the political and economic consequences stemming from it. 
For lighter fare, the reader is treated to the story of Deterding’s struggle with 
Rockefeller in the opening stages of oil production in Indonesia and of the 
extreme scepticism exhibited when Ridley first attempted to introduce rubber 
cultivation in Malaya. An element of humour is provided by the tale of the 
first aircraft brought to Malaya, which “ suffered the unusual fate of being 
eaten by ants.” MaLcoLmM D. KENNEDY 


Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya. By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. 
Donnithorne. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


FROM PAKISTAN TO THE PACIFIC 


The wealth of carefully documented detail and the skill with which it is 
marshalled make Captain Kennedy’s book the /ocus classicus for all future 
students of Communism in Asia besides a valuable work of reference for 
current use. In a book which covers every country from Pakistan to the 
Pacific only outstanding features can be noted. Early landmarks are Lenin’s 
dictum that the overthrow of Western imperialism would be achieved 
through Asia (it was he who coined the now popular Communist cry “ anti- 
colonialism’), and Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905, which fired the burning 
sense of nationalism in all Asian countries on which the Communist fastened 
with alacrity. After the 1914-1918 war Moscow founded the University for 
Toilers of the East in which many Chinese students were trained (as early as 
1926 there was a South East Communist Party in Singapore), and in 1947 the 
Cominform, to concentrate on Asia, reinforced the World Peace Council, World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and other noxious organisations. 

It is curious how badly Stalin bungled in China. Borodin, who in 1923 
had achieved the great feat of getting the C.C.P. incorporated in the Kuomin- 
tang in Canton, was cashiered for resisting orders to foment a national 
revolution designed to make all China a Russian province. Mao Tse-tung was 
boycotted for eight years for pinning his faith on the peasants while the official 
C.C.P. egregiously failed to carry out Stalin’s prescription that revolution could 
only succeed through urban workers. The first material help by Moscow to the 
Chinese Communists was when it facilitated their entry into Manchuria in 
1946 and gave them the vast store of arms of the defeated Japanese. Against 
this, among the many mistakes of the West, none surely was greater than the 
Yalta Conference when, under Roosevelt’s influence, Russia was brought into 
the war on Japan. All history warned that she should have been kept out of it. 

Much has already been written by others of Communist China’s rise since 
1949 to the stature of a menacing world Power, but Captain Kennedy’s notes 
on Mao’s writings, while still in Yenan, that are now the bible of the 
Chinese Communism developing the ““ Maoism” acclaimed in China as some- 
thing beyond Marxism-Leninism peculiarly suited to China, deserve study, 
and link up interestingly with Mao’s great speech last February against doc- 
trinairianism, sectarianism, and bureaucracy, which may introduce an entirely 
new phase in internal policy. Captain Kennedy might have made more of 
China’s relations with Russia. In Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, which twenty 
years ago seemed certain to fall like Tannu Touva and Outer Mongolia to the 
Soviet, she has already neutralised Russian influence. North Korea, blindly 
handed to Russia by the Allies at the Moscow Conference in 1945, is virtually 
a Chinese appanage; also North Vietnam. And it is most unlikely that the 
Chinese have forgotten how in 1858-1860 Russia despoiled China of the vast 
territories north of the Amur and of the Maritime Provinces. Today Russia 
treats China no longer as a poor relation but with visible respect. 

The ups and downs of Japanese Communists are, from their viewpoint, a sad 
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story. Japan's amazing recovery and, Captain Kennedy believes, her devotion 
to the Emperor do not suggest much future for them. Indian Communism 
seems a question for the post-Nehru future. In Indo-China France missed 
her great opportunity by not coming to terms at Fontainebleau in 1946 with 
Ho Chi Minh then at the top of his power and reasonable. Now the Lao Dong 
(Workers’ Party) is in the saddle. Malaya’s problem seems likely to be more 
the racial antagonism of Malays and Chinese than Communism. Ceylon’s 
Communists are weakened by being split into three seemingly irreconcilable 
factions. The Indonesian Republic is so wildly dislocated that the outcome is 
unforeseeable though Communism in Java is a formidable force. Singapore 
is an obvious danger point. Yet for the very reason of the immense strides of 
Communism, it may be that the ardent nationalism of the free Asian countries, 
once the Communists’ tool, will prove their best defence. In spite of Chou 
En-lai’s preaching of peaceful co-existence, there are signs that the general 
suspicion of China’s ambitions which he found at the Bandung Conference 
is not assuaged. O. M. GREEN 


Communism in Asia. By Malcolm Kennedy. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 42s. 


AFRICAN TRADING HISTORY 


Familiar as is the “ Scramble for Africa” which began about 1880, when 
the continent was cut up by the Powers into political divisions, an earlier 
“ scramble ” is less well known. This took place on the West Coast about two 
hundred years earlier and the prize was trade rather than territory. Here we 
have a scholarly account of the part taken in this commercial conflict by one 
British enterprise. Basing himself largely on the Company's records in the 
Public Record Office, Mr. Davies tells the story of the Royal African Company, 
from its foundation in 1672, when it rose, as it were, from the ashes of the 
Royal Adventurers and was granted the monopoly of British trade to West 
Africa, to its eventual dissolution in 1752. 

Unlike its unsuccessful predecessor, the Royal African Company was not 
“top-heavy with titles.” Its capital was mainly contributed by merchants and 
by people who had interests in or experience of the colonies. The original 
subscription was £111,100, and though loans were later raised to supplement 
this sum, shortage of capital continued to hamper the Company throughout 
its life. The nature of the trade comes as a surprise. There is nothing 
unexpected about the exports to Africa. They consisted of wool, some other 
products of British manufacture, and goods originating from other countries 
and re-exported from England. But about purchases in Africa we learn that 
the Company preferred dealing in goods to engaging in the slave trade. “ For 
the Company . . . the Negro-trade was a source of endless frustration, bitter 
hostility and substantial losses.” In fact the Company voluntarily threw open 
the slave trade to its competitors in 1695 and in the following year proposed 
to retain only the monopoly in certain regions producing chiefly commodities, 
such as gold and ivory, but few slaves. Having said this it is fair to add that 
in the first forty years of its existence the Company transported 100,000 slaves 
to the West Indies. 

The Company's charter gave it a trade monopoly of five thousand miles, 
virtually the whole of the Atlantic coast of Africa, but its only concern was 
wiih the West Coast proper. This was divided into regions, which, because of 
their divergencies, demanded distinct and appropriate commercial techniques. 
Mr. Davies painstakingly describes the way in which the Company’s agents 
lived their precarious lives. They were not on the whole a very reputable lot. 
Uncomfortable and often squalid conditions of life were not conducive to 
hard work, while the high mortality must have caused many men to live for 
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the moment. Service in Africa gave them, as it does now, scope for the highest 
qualities of skill, tact, intelligence and integrity. But it is clear that the 
general run of the Company’s officers fell far short of these qualities, though 
there were, of course, exceptions. 

After a life of exactly eighty years the Royal African Company came to an 
end, its last phase a record of decay and inactivity. “ Historically important 
as they may be, the achievements of the Company do not entitle it to be called 
a success, for it failed in the primary duty of a joint stock company, the making 
of profits in a form in which they could be distributed to shareholders.” Most 
people will agree, after reading this work, that the conditions under which 
the Company had to work, the circumstances of its trade, and the history of 
the time, made this failure unavoidable. Mr. Davies’ book, tracing, as it does, 
every phase of the Company's activities from the beginning to the end, furnished 
with the necessary statistics, reinforced by several illuminating appendices and 
by a very good index, is a most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of West Africa. A. SILLERY 


The Royal African Company. By K. G. Davies. Longmans. 42s. 


ENEMY NAVIES 


These three books, written by people from the other side especially well 
qualified to speak, give a fair and accurate account of events. Written some 
ten years after the close of hostilities facts and figures have been carefully 
checked from official records on both sides and the conclusions drawn are 
reasoned and unbiased. Vice-Admiral Ruge, who held various important 
naval commands, opens by stressing the overwhelmingly important part sea 
power has always played in world war. The German High Command has 
never appreciated this and he attributes her defeat largely to Hitler’s intuitions, 
lack of co-operation between the Luftwaffe and the navy and the possession 
by England of superior radar. He considers the armistice with France was a 
mistake as the majority of the French n&tion, and especially the navy, would 
gladly have come in against England. Italy’s failure to command the Medi- 
terranean prevented Rommel reaching the Suez Canal. Had he done so Spain 
would have joined in and the position of Gibraltar would have been precarious. 
Hitler’s campaign against Russia was the greatest blunder in the contemporary 
history of Germany. In 1944 Vice-Admiral Ruge was naval adviser for anti- 
invasion measures in the west to Field Marshal Rommel, for whom he has 
the highest opinion. 

All three writers deal exhaustively with the events of the war in the Far East 
and arrive at much the same conclusions. Captain d’Albas of the French 
navy spent much of his time in Japan and married the daughter of a Japanese 
admiral, owing to which he had access to many interesting documents and 
heard many personal experiences. Masatake Okumiya served in the naval air 
force during the war with China when their magnificent air force was created 
and the Zero (or officially the Zeke) was developed, far superior to any fighter 
the United States or Great Britain had at the time. In this war he was a staff 
officer in the field and later at the Japanese headquarters an eye witness of 
many of the things he describes. As in Germany the army had more influence 
with the High Command than the navy. Admiral Yamamoto, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Combined Fleet, protested vigorously against the war. He realised 
that though Japan would meet with success to start with her industrial power 
could not possibly last out against the immense resources of the United States 
and Great Britain. In 1939 when Germany offered Japan an unconditional 
alliance the court and big industrialists agreed with the Navy Minister Yonai 
and Admiral Yamamoto to refuse it. On June 22, 1940, the Yonai cabinet 
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fell and General Tojo, Minister of War and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
gained control. In August Indo-China was occupied. Neither Prince Konoye 
nor Admiral Yamamoto could prevent the signing of the Three Power Pact. 

As they expected the war opened with a series of smashing victories for the 
Japanese and the initial anxiety of the people changed to wild joy. The weak 
British, Dutch, and Australian forces could only offer a slight though heroic 
resistance to overwhelming force in the Dutch Indies, but at Pearl Harbour it 
was chiefly the United States battleships that were damaged. The aircraft 
carriers were not there and the dockyard and shore establishments were hardly 
attacked. The Battle of Midway and the loss of the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse proved that the aircraft carrier had displaced the battleship as the 
main naval unit, and the timely appearance of the United States task forces in 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands caused the Japanese fleet to turn back from 
their operations in the sparsely defended Indian Ocean. Submarine war on 
the unprotected and unorganised Japanese shipping soon caused shortage of oil 
and all supplies. Lack of petrol led to inadequate training of air crews, and 
inexperienced pilots were unable to pierce the deadly Hellcat fighter barrage 
of the Americans. In this desperate situation the Japanese decided the only 
way was Kamikaze attack, suicide dive bombing with Zeros carrying 150 Ib 
bombs. This proved a very formidable method of attack and caused many 
casualties. The capture of Iwo Jima and Okinawa provided bases for the 
relentless bombing of Japan by superfortresses, but in spite of widespread 
devastation the Japanese leaders still insisted on resistance. Jiro Horikoshi’s 
final war diary gives a harrowing account of the state of the country and 
Okumiya’s account of the effect of the atom bombs is terrifying. 

The books are all well illustrated and have adequate maps. They are fully 
indexed and have good bibliographies. RosBert N. Bax 


Sea Warfare 1939-1945. By Vice-Admiral Friedrich Ruge. Cassell. 42s. 
Death of a Navy. By Andrieu d’Albas. Hale. 18s. 
Zero. By Masatake Okumiya and Jiro Horikoshi with Martin Caidin. Cassell. 30s. 





THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN 


The Congress of Berlin in 1878 had seriously upset German-Russian relations, 
and as a consequence the spectre of war in the east and west haunted Imperial 
Germany. France, certainly, would never forget Alsace and Lorraine. For a 
time Bismarck could postpone the evil day by maintaining “the wire to St. 
Petersburg” but after his dismissal the danger of war on two fronts became 
much more real. This danger, exaggerated by a neurotic fear of encirclement, 
prompted the German General Staff to prepare for a simultaneous struggle 
against France and Russia. Several plans of campaign were drawn up to meet 
this danger. One of these, devised by Count Schlieffen, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in 1905, was to ensure a quick victory in the west; Russia was 
to be dealt with later. All other plans were scrapped in favour of Schlieffen’s, 
and consequently this had to be adhered to, though imperfectly, in 1914. This 
plan hoped to achieve lightning victory by disregarding Belgian neutrality and 
marching through that country and Holland, thereby circumventing the more 
formidable French fortifications and surprising the French High Command. 

Much has been written about the Schlieffen Plan. It was at times interpreted 
as proof of the inherently evil German desire to wage aggressive war. The 
opposite was the case; this plan was merely the manifestation of the fear of 
not being equal to two potential enemies. How far German military strength 
was undermined by nervous fear was clearly shown by events during the early 
weeks of the 1914-1918 war. The plan was not fully adhered to, and troops 
were drawn from the west to stop the Russian invasion of East Prussia. Neither 
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Schlieffen nor his successor, the younger Moltke, were men of such cool 
disposition as the plan demanded. 

Although the Schlieffen Plan has been frequently discussed, this is the first 
publication to contain it fully. Professor Ritter has not only edited it in his 
usual careful and scholarly way, but has annotated it in an exemplary manner. 
Just as interesting is the author’s characterisation of the man behind the pian. 
A mere name becomes suddenly, through Professor Ritter’s masterly disserta- 
tion, a man, though a rather weak and not very clever one. He lacked the 
strength of character—and style—which made the older Moltke the paramount 
figure of new German and Prussian military history. This study shows most 
clearly how comparatively weak Moltke’s successors were, how they hid their 
lesser talents behind a screen of verbosity. 

When Professor Ritter speaks of the fateful consequences of the Schlieffen 
Plan in creating outside Germany the indelible impression of German militarism 
the statement may be questioned. The plan served only to reinforce the 
impression which had been already created, partly by the increasing importance 
which the Prussian and German armies respectively enjoyed after 1866, and 
their privileged position within Bismarck’s Germany. Outside Germany it was 
not realised how neurotic and fear-ridden the proud instrument of Bismarck’s 
policy had become under the neo-Teutons (Heinrich Mann’s Neuteutonen). 
Schlieffen added little to the impression that the Reich was not ruled by the 
men of the Reichstag (in which the Junkers had fewer and fewer seats), but by 
the Junkers in uniform, who had a monopoly of their positions. This was the 
German militarism which the world condemned. Professor Ritter’s book can 
be warmly recommended, for it deserves the full attention of all students 
of modern Continental and military history. RICHARD BARKELEY 


Der Schlieffen Plan. By Gerhard Ritter. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 


LORD HALIFAX 

Here is a work so gently written, so mild in comment and witticism, so 
elusive in its humour, so urbane and remote in its tone, so ready to appreciate 
the other side, that it has been welcomed in almost every quarter. “ If we must 
have Conservatives,” wrote Lord Attlee, “Let them be like Lord Halifax.” 
He is so charitable that no acrid or incisive comment is even echoed in his 
pages. He never allowed his thoughts to run beyond what was possible to any 
Government in which he found a place. But he had distinctly a mind and will 
of his own and this book records that with the rest. Those who worked with 
him became aware that, no matter how much he appreciated the other point 
of view, no matter how gentle his manner, when he decided that he ought 
to do a certain thing he was a power. The judgment remained firm, the power 
everywhere acknowledged was that of a personality not merely accepted but 
honoured on every side. The man of Munich enjoys a universal regard even 
with those who continue to denigrate his chief. This book explains why. 

His three great offices where those of Viceroy, Foreign Secretary and War 
Ambassador in Washington. Churchill and Eden, Roosevelt and Molotov, 
Hitler and Mussolini, Goebbels and Goering, Laval and Pétain: he has mingled 
cordially enough with them all. Arriving in India in 1926 he rapidly and 
enthusiastically espoused the cause of Dominion Status, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Lord Willingdon who had to maintain order after him, and of Lady 
Willingdon. This went so far that Lady Willingdon has been opposed to any 
biography of her husband being written while Lord Halifax is alive. He on 
the other hand has not changed his mind, and without mentioning Lord 
Willingdon repeats his judgment on those Conservatives, with Sir Winston at 
their head, who opposed his policy. These included both Lloyd George and 
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George Lloyd who was his close personal friend. But he insists that an 
opportunity was missed and blame is due. He is right. 

His chapter on the Foreign Office is the most weighty, informative and 
precise in his book. It is with the Nine Troubled Years of Lord Templewood 
an important source for the history of the Chamberlain period. He dismisses 
in uncompromising words the contention so often made by British diplomats, 
and lately repeated by one so able as Lord Strang, that ‘Neville Chamberlain 
acted as his own Foreign Secretary. Lord Halifax says what he can for Sir 
Anthony Eden, stating frankly and fairly why he felt critical of Chamberlain, 
and disposes of the rumour that he was sent to overlook the work of Anthony 
Eden whose difficulty turned on the friendship of Sir Austen’s widow with 
Mussolini. But after allowing for this Lord Halifax denies absolutely, what 
Sir Winston has so boldly stated, that the reason for Anthony Eden’s resignation 
was that Lord Halifax and Chamberlain, in the absence of Anthony Eden 
abroad, had rejected Roosevelt’s proposal for an international conference. 
To what Lord Templewood has written on this subject Lord Halifax adds a 
personal endorsement from Roosevelt himself, adding that Roosevelt at the 
time of Munich sent Chamberlain his shortest telegram: ‘“*Good Man.” He 
does not add what would have been a too crushing refutation of the bold error 
of Sir Winston: that Roosevelt, having made his proposal without consulting 
the State Department, had very soon to withdraw it. The point which made 
the break between Chamberlain and Eden was that in the tussle with Hitler 
Chamberlain sought every possible support while Eden would not have 
approaches to Mussolini at any price. Behind that again was the fact that 
Chamberlain was acute in assessing the failures of Geneva while Eden insisted 
on glossing them over. When Lord Halifax insists that he demanded and had 
an absolutely free hand at the Foreign Office he means that the foreign policy 
of Munich was his. It was settled by what Britain could do in the event of 
war and summed up in a maxim of fox hunters: “ Never jump into a field 
till you have a pretty good idea where you can jump out.” He knew that 
Britain lacked the wherewithal, and France the will to fight. Those who 
criticise Munich says Lord Halifax—and here Lord Strang has said much the 
same—are hitting at the wrong thing at the wrong time. All parties and all 
peoples should have armed and struck at Hitler earlier. But none were 
prepared for that and, as Lord Halifax might have added, this applies to the 
Commonwealth as well as the Continent. The only thing to be said for it in 
his view was that it was the lesser of two evils ; he does not say a word against 
Benes and his Russian connections. 

An interesting piece of information is that a German Staff Officer found 
means to warn the British Embassy that two months after the meeting at 
Munich Hitler was preparing an all-out air attack on England ; the Chamberlain 
Government acted accordingly. Hitler had already begun a blitzkreig in his 
diplomacy. But the British Government knew that, if he was preparing for 
war, they had equally little reason to trust Stalin. “ Like Baldwin before him,” 
says Lord Halifax, ‘Chamberlain has been consistently misjudged.” This 
judgment is based on solid evidence and should weigh heavily against the 
obstinate attack by Sir Robert Boothby and Mr. Dalton. It also counters, 
and it is intended to counter, certain statements in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
memoirs. Here is a man who really knew and understood Neville Chamberlain, 
but was always ready also to listen to the other side to see what there was in 
it. He puts the enmity felt towards Chamberlain down to his shyness and “ the 
unflinching honesty of his mind which tended to make him shrink from any 
economy of unpalatable truth.” In other words Neville Chamberlain had 
an immense talent for the trenchant pronouncement of decisions based on the 
weighing of evidence so as to lead to a practical conclusion. The difference 
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between him and his Foreign Secretary was that the latter saw that in the 
management of affairs the other person’s point of view should and indeed must 
be considered. This is the reason why at every turn of his career Lord Halifax 
has been so widely esteemed. He is effective because he is unable to be 
trenchant. The reason for it is that from his earliest years he was ingrained 
in the practice of Christian charity by a father as saintly as he was engaging 
and at the same time extremely skilful in getting his way. RoBERT SENCOURT 


Fulness of Days. By the Earl of Halifax. Collins. 25s. 


IRELAND'S BLIGHT 


The Irish Famine was, according to a nationalist politician, Charles Gavan 
Duffy (who, interestingly enough, was in time to win eminence and high 
Imperial dignities as an Australian statesman), “a fearful murder committed 
on the mass of the people,” and, allowance made for hyperbole, this judgment 
was in great measure to endure in the common understanding of the Irish and 
their expatriate kin in the New World, and to keep alive hatreds bedevilling 
relations with Britain. The recollection of the terrible years of blight was a 
vital factor in the period which saw the rise of Parnell ; later, it accounted for 
much of the suspicion of British policy in Ireland, for the perverse unwillingness 
to appreciate British goodwill and honest political difficulties. Long after 1847 
a blight lay on the national mind. 

On whom should rest the blame for a disaster which caused one-and-a-half 
millions to desert a stricken land, which led to half a million deaths at home 
from famine and its consequences (the second figure is given by Sir William 
MacArthur, who writes on the medical history in The Great Famine; Dr. 
Cruise O’Brien speaks of a million deaths, but Sir William, discussing a like 
estimate, says that this is certainly an exaggeration)? A group of Irish scholars 
have made a very impressive attempt to provide an answer. Their findings 
should unsettle many misapprehensions cherished by nationalistic enthusiasts, 
and, incidentally, testify to the skill and integrity of Irish historical scholarship. 

A long and brilliant opening chapter by Dr. R. B. McDowell, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, examines the economic and social condition of Ireland on the 
eve of the famine. He shows a most remarkable increase in the population in 
the two preceding generations, leading to enormous sub-division of holdings ; a 
declining level of industrial activity because of superior British skill, aggravated 
by mineral deficiencies (Ulster alone contriving to prosper), and by mismanage- 
ment and muddle. Dr. E. R. R. Green examines the appalling over-crowding 
on the land, the most infertile province, Connacht, having 386 people to the 
square mile of arable land. The Government certainly tried by constant 
investigation and by such palliatives as the rigid economic doctrine of the day 
allowed to ease the problem, which must now be seen as intractable when 
considered against its background. 

The potato crop was diseased in 1845, and Mr. T. P. O'Neill's excellent 
chapter on the administration of relief makes it plain that Peel, economic 
doctrine and other hostilities notwithstanding, saw the country clear of starva- 
tion by importing Indian meal, “an initiative unusual in that era of laissez 
faire.” In the face of the vastly more serious situation later, the Government 
was not inactive: nearly three-quarters of a million persons were employed 
on State-aided schemes, and three millions were receiving daily food rations 
free (this distribution of food was a noteworthy break with principle for Lord 
John Russell’s whig administration). In the final count, the responsibility rests 
not on men but on a social system which, with the current notions about 
property and State intervention, was a natural fruit of the poverty and 
economic backwardness of an overpopulated community. 
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Dr. Cruise O’Brien’s Parnell and his Party, admirable for fine scholarship 
and ease of style, has as one of its underlying theses the continuing influence of 
the Famine, and it is now made very clear that Parnell was concerned to 
keep in restraint and to channel into constitutional agitation the resentments 
and hatred of extremists, of wild men in Ireland and in the United State’. 
Dr. Cruise O’Brien puts forward Parnell as a conservative leader who had 
to use uncommon strategy to manage the two sections of nationalist and 
agrarian opinion which upheld his leadership—the extremists and those who, 
like himself, would have been substantially content with the limited home 
government proposed by the 1886 Home Rule Bill. If Parnell sometimes 
spoke extravagantly the reason was that he had to bring dissident wild men 
into line behind him. Cecil Rhodes in giving his support to Parnell’s agitation 
understood this, and although the “ Uncrowned King” occupies a place of 
high honour in the long roil of Irish rebels, he was no rebel. The proto- 
separatist, Theobold Wolfe Tone, with his policy of breaking utterly the connec- 
tion with England, would not have had Parnell as political kin. Parnell’s policy 
was the very antithesis of Tone’s, Dr. Cruise O’Brien writes, because he “ sought 
not to break the connection with England, but to make it more flexible, more 
efficient, and more acceptable,” and it was a great part of his achievement that 
he converted nationalist Ireland to the policy of compromise. The pity is that 
the conversion did not endure, that something of the atavistic spleens coloured 
the later movement. FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 
The Great Famine: Studies in Irish History 1845-1852. Edited by R. Dudley 

Edwards and T. Desmond Williams. Browne and Nolan. 30s. 

Parnell and his Party 1880-1890. By Conor Cruise O’Brien. Clarendon Press: 

Oxford University Press. 45s. 


THE CASEMENT PAPERS 


It constitutes an abiding tribute to the fairness of the human mind and to 
the obstinacy of human resentment against injustice that in 1957 there should 
be published the full and (let it be said) unanswerable case for Roger Casement. 
It is more than forty years since he was hanged as a traitor in Pentonville 
gaol. The circumstances are well remembered. The ugly element that gave 
it the peculiar unpleasantness which has ever since fed the resentment of 
decent people took the form of the notorious “ black diaries”’ which came 
to light on the eve of the trial and which, being circulated at that time, stemmed 
the growing demand for his acquittal; diaries which, being written in his 
undisputed hand, seemed to convict him of regular homosexual practices. 
Copies and photographs of the diaries were shown, for instance, to King 
George V, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the American Ambassador, and 
Alfred Noyes. It was Dr. Noyes, distinguished alike for his humanity and for 
his poetry who, in the spirit of an amende honorable, has written this book. 

With a sense of burning indignation and a poetic thoroughness of cumulative 
proof he marshalls the circumstances of what amounted to a plot, and amounts 
today to a case for independent inquiry and rehabilitation. Inevitably such 
a book engenders the sort of emotion which, for instance, makes the publisher 
in his “ blurb” write “that it will compel an independent inquiry—and the 
return of Sir Roger’s remains now in a felon’s grave side by side with Crippen, 
to the Ireland he loved—is our hope and conviction.” Emotion is not perhaps 
the best instrument of juridical reappraisal. Yet it is hard to keep wholly calm 
in face of the proof that the diary which was largely responsible for Casement’s 
condemnation and execution was a copy made by Casement of his own trans- 
lation of another diary: the diary, namely, of one Armando Normand, which 
was relevant to the investigation made by Casement for the Foreign Office 
into rubber atrocities in the Putumayo. Yeats wrote that “the ghost of Roger 
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Casement is beating on the door,” and the priest who heard Casement’s last 
confession before the execution declared: “ He was a saint. We should be 
praying to him not for him.” Such are the straws in a wind. 

In a sense Casement was a martyr for Ireland. He had been born and 
baptised a Catholic, brought up a Protestant (his parents having died when he 
was a child), and returned to the faith of his parents before he died. He died 
with forgiveness on his lips. ‘Give my love,” he wrote, “to all my friends, 
and to all who have worked for me. My last message to everyone is * Sursum 
Corda’ and for the rest, my goodwill to those who have taken my life, equally 
to all those who have tried to save it. All are my brethren now.” Dr. Noyes 
cherishes the pure springs of human goodness, and has given us a book to 
satisfy the craving for what is good which is normal to human beings. He has 
taken immense trouble to prove his case. He has proved it up to the hilt. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 


The Accusing Ghost : or, Justice for Casement. By Alfred Noyes. Victor Gollancz. 
15s. 


MR. CHURCH’S POETRY 


Mr. Church’s new selection of poems is the only one from him since the 
Collected Poems published in 1948. Bearing in mind his earlier Twentieth 
Century Psalter and The Lamp, and remembering also his work in other media 
—the essay, criticism, autobiography—The Inheritors is the culmination (to 
date) of a considerable achievement. This is not to say that the new collection 
shows a greater technical virtuosity than the Collected Poems (in fact, the 
touches of experimental rhythms to be found in the earlier poetry are only 
rarely played on here), but rather that the new book reveals the full maturing 
of this highly evolved poetic mind. This is particularly so, if The Inheritors 
is read in conjunction with Mr. Church’s recently published autobiography, 
Over the Bridge. He is—in the view of this critic—at the height of his powers 
when he is writing poetic prose ; and in his autobiography such prose is superbly 
used to focus and illumine those touches of mystical awareness which, in the 
very nature of poetry itself, must be communicated more tightly, through image 
and symbol and metaphor. In short, his prose lights up his poetry. 

Never a cynic, there was yet an agonised questioning in some of Mr. Church’s 
earlier poetry which, by virtue of the painful climb to maturity, is largely 
resolved in The Inheriiers. “ Joy can thrive on trouble” he sang in an earlier 
book. But now, in a poem called “ A Last Word,” he sees still farther: 


Now the full exploration’s done, 

And I have seen, marvelled, learned 

That nothing further may be won 

This side mortality and through the flesh, 

I grieve ior very fulness... . 
The Inheritors, then, is notable for its spiritual maturity rather than for any 
startling originality or innovations. Even so, the reader will occasionally come 
upon a poem or part of a poem with a telescoped power to haunt his imagina- 
tion—the first half of ““ A Road in the Weald,” for example, and particularly: 
“To pigeon-hole on an archaeological ledge Of an idly curious brain . . .” and 
in “ Escape,” from “.. . the cage of bone, The womb-created dungeon .. .” 
he can persuade the naked spirit, bereft of its “cage of bone” that now 

“... You may fill 
The universe, and thence may look 


Inward at last, plainly to see 
Fear of death now death of fear; 


and who with a scrap of poetry in his make-up will not rejoice with this man 
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who “... saw the music blown By rhythm of swans’ wings...” ? Here isa 
poet to be grateful for. LoVEDAY MARTIN 


The Inheritors. Poems 1948-55. By Richard Church. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


KEATS IN PERSON 


Among recent studies of Keats, Mr. Robert Gittings’ The Living Year was 
outstanding, not (as some might pretend) for “ chatter about Isabella,” but for 
its remarkable homogeneity. This arose from the appreciation that Keats’ 
character, art and circumstances had coalesced into a creative peak in this 
particular twelvemonth. A poet cannot lend himself twice to the same treat- 
ment, though his works go on lending themselves indefinitely to critical analysis. 
On the face of it, Mr. Pettet may seem to be one more of the piecemeal 
commentators, stringing together a number of essays on separate poems, together 
with a study of “ influences ” and some characteristics common to all his poetry. 
The Americans present this type of study as a “symposium,” in which the 
differing views of critic and critic are at least as noticeable as any advance in 
clarifying their subject. The one-man production gives us a single source of 
critical light, no matter how it may be broken up into facets. When Mr. Pettet 
claims “a good deal of interconnection between the various studies ” he is fully 
justified ; for each one of his technical or particularised discussions leads down, 
as it were, from the twigs to the few main branches of the self-same tree. The 
tree is no academic erection; it is Keats’ personal vitality—an affair of body 
no less than spirit or brain. 

“O for a life of sensation rather than thought ” has been interpreted in many 
clever ways. Mr. Pettet, who has the great merit of avoiding the tortuous 
whenever the simple will do, easily points to a wealth of blissful imagery that 
refers entirely to the pleasures of earth as apprehended by the immediate 
senses. Its somewhat feminine quality, except where chastened and transmuted 
in the finest odes, cloys by an excess of “ leafy luxury.” There are too many 
bowers and moist green arbours, blossoms and zephyrs and soft cheeks and 
breasts. The reviewers who damned “ Endymion” had a good enough case, 
and so had Keats in pronouncing it a mawkish youngster that deserved to die ; 
the diabolical butchers were only following his imprudent lead. Even the 
letters, in a dozen instances (and this is long before Fanny Brawne is on the 
scene) show him tinglingly susceptible to women’s charm. The general atmos- 
phere of “Endymion” is sickiy and honeyed as 2 tropical glasshouse. Mr. 
Pettet pays it the respect of close examination, freeing its beauties from their 
overgrowth; but his predominant business is to combat the transcendental 
criticism that made a neo-Platonic parable out of a young man’s passionate 
sensuality, attributing to him more of abstract philosophy and less of human 
warmth than would, by all reason, have belonged to a medical student recently 
turned poet. 

This more than normal indulgence in “ sensation” comes up repeatedly in 
Mr. Pettet’s perceptive comments on the odes. The pain behind pleasure and, 
more significantly, the delight in melancholy (the evidence, he asserts, of a true 
Romantic) mingle with the persistent death-wish that touches its zenith in the 
“ Nightingale” ode. Mr. Pettet is illuminating on the tension between the 
urgency of love and the fear that it would destroy the poet in him. The poet, 
too, was undergoing rebirth; Mr. Pettet touches all too briefly on “ The Fall 
of Hyperion” as containing Keats’ own declaration that all he had so far 
written was a luxurious dream-poesy from which he meant to turn to a higher, 
more balanced and serene interpretation of the human drama. Keats had yet 
to grow up from a poetic youth ensnared by natural loveliness to a poet fully 
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shaped by the imagination. To affirm this is itself a courageous attitude. Mr. 
Pettet’s textual points are always individual and invigorating, but it is his 
steadily integrated view of Keats in person, unqueered by transcendental 
theories, that gives his book its sanity and worth. 

SyLva NoRMAN 


On the Poetry of Keats. By E. C. Pettet. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


AN AMERICAN ART CRITIC 


Mr. James Thrall Soby, formerly assistant director of the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, is well known in the United States as a writer on contemporary 
art. His book is a collection of articles written as monthly contributions to the 
Saturday Review ; the title is a loose threading together of a variety of matters 
ranging from a knowledgeable reappraisal of the “ Tenebrism” of Georges 
Dumesnil de la Tour to an impartial consideration of the innocent and romantic 
art of Grandma Moses. 

Modern art, with all its intricate developments, is the author’s main pre- 
occupation throughout these essays. The interpretation of its complexities is 
consistently lucid. Mr. Soby writes extremely well with a nice gift for finding 
and phrasing verbal equivalents for pictorial qualities. The first few essays, 
however, review the work of painters from the recent past. There is La Tour— 
“ it is our own period which has really found La Tour ”"—and Grunewald “ who 
has come to assume for a number of living painters "—among them, Picasso, 
Sutherland and Ernst—* the sort of importance accorded to El Greco earlier in 
our century.” Next comes Ingres who “ seemingly must be reappraised by each 
new generation " and then, Delacroix whose rose-pink horse in the “* Justice of 
Trajan ” canvas at Rouen is seen by Mr. Soby as the beginning of a “ liberating 
use of arbitrary colour.” There follows a study of the nineteenth century 
American painter, Washington Allston who, for the author, “has long had a 
great fascination.” Yet, he admits sadly, as an artist, “he fell below expecta- 
tion. There is no other way to say it. A master is a master and Allston was 
not.” The concluding essay in this group is devoted jointly to Church, the 
panoramic landscape painter, and the mystic, Albert Pinkham Ryder, most 
considerable of all American painters of his period. 

In this country there is a growing familiarity with the work of American 
artists. American art criticism, however, is comparatively unknown. Mr. Soby’s 
book, therefore, has a particular interest. His cultured and cosmopolitan 
approach floodlights the fact that, nowadays, the works of notable painters and 
sculptors have a universal, as well as a local, significance. Mr. Soby’s easy 
acquaintance with the work of our leading English painters may thus be taken 
for granted. But it is intriguing to find that he has bracketed Francis Bacon 
with Balthus and Giacometti in a critical survey under the appropriate heading 
of “ Three Mavericks.” His analysis of Bacon is direct and revealing. “ For 
him the accidental minutiae of pictorial journalism become the accents of a 
tormented vision in which chimera and reality are fused with extraordinary 
conviction, as in certain prose passages by Thomas de Quincey.” To those 
who have groped for a description of the macabre tension in Bacon’s pictures, 
the analogy will seem admirable. 

The book has been carefully produced by the University of Oklahoma Press. 
The pages of text are pleasing examples of typographic design but, by way of 
strange contrast, the title page is an unhappy affair and the jacket discordantly 
out of tune with the contents. F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 


Modern Art and the New Past. By James Thrall Soby. University of Oklahoma 
Press. $3.75. 








BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


From “Lucky Boy” to “ Little 
Mexican ”; after “* The Letter” “ The 
Giaconda Smile”; “Young Mrs. 
Cruse” and “Sir Hercules”; “ The 
Size of a Pocket Handkerchief” and 
“The Tillotson Banquet”: there has 
been much pleasurable flitting between 
the CoLLECTED Stories of Viola Mey- 
nell (Max Reinhardt. 18s.) and Aldous 
Huxley’s CoL_LecTED SHORT STORIES 
(Chatto & Windus. 2\s.). Hers are 
wispy little pennants of tales and his 
are great flapping banners. If hers 
are whispered, almost sighed upon the 
air, her message of faith in moral 
values is plain enough, and her 
handling of emotions ail the surer 
because of their narrowed confines. 
His are bodied enough to supply most 
other men with plots for full length 
novels, yet there is no effect of indis- 
criminate dumping, no wastage of pro- 
lificity, and the omniscient observer is 
unhampered by any urge to preach. 
Comparisons are not odious when the 
slender strength in the essay style of 
Alice Meynell is discernible in the 
work of her daughter, nor when the 
methods of a biologist whose life-long 
aim was “to make things clear and 
get rid of cant” are repeated in his 
grandson's disciplined prose. Before 
death took her late last year, Viola 
Meynell made this choice, we are told, 
of what she “wished to survive of 
stories which span thirty years.” Mr. 
Huxley is enigmatic, but his publishers 
feel “ the time has now come to gather 
these distinguished stories into a single 
volume which will offer a whole view 
of the work of an acknowledged 
master of the genre.” 


Open questions 

Obtaining a whole view of the work 
of Robert Graves is increasingly diffi- 
cult, so rapidly does he extend his 
boundaries. Within six weeks of each 
other have appeared assemblages of 
relevant historical facts to support two 
of his conjectures: that William 
Palmer, the Rugeley surgeon who 
owned and doped racehorses, forger, 





lecher and generous to the poor, was 
wrongly executed for murder by 
poison ; and that “* Jesus was still alive 
some twenty years after the Resurrec- 
tion.” The first is THEY HANGED MY 
SAINTLY Bitty (Cassell. 21s.), the 
title being the cri de coeur of a deplor- 
able mother who maintained he was 
the best of a brood which contained 
a colliery owner, a solicitor, an Angli- 
can clergyman and two more who 
drank themselves to death. The 
presentation of his arguments through 
the mouths of various witnesses— 
based on newspaper articles, pam- 
phlets, memoirs and reports of the 
trial—allows Mr. Graves to revel in 
the seamy side of Victorianism. The 
squalor, the intrigues, the bustling 
vitality, the prosperousness and the 
gin-smelling poverty, the respectable 
mask of hypocrisy, the violence and 
the pity, make lively writing and as 
lively reading. Whether friend Cook’s 
stomach contained strychnine con- 
trives to be less of a climacteric in 
such a book (as it probably was in 
such a career) but the noise and stuffy 
confusion of the Old Bailey, with the 
curious sidetrackings of justice through 
unreliable evidence, ludicrous disagree- 
ment of experts, and misdirection of 
jury, are conveyed with the zest that 
characterises the opening chapters. 
His power to entertain outdoes the 
author’s need to convince. 

The statement of his case in Jesus 
IN Rome (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) commands 
attention and the respect that exact- 
ing research should always deserve. 
With Joshua Podro—whose rabbinical 
scholarship also partnered Mr. Graves’ 
knowledge of the Graeco-Roman 
world in The Nazarene Gospel 
Restored (to which the present book 
is a footnote)—he adduces medical 
reasons why the body taken from the 
cross was mistaken for dead ; how the 
stone was rolled away and how Christ 
escaped are suggested; the writings 
sacred to Jew and Gentile are quoted 
in justification for the belief that St. 
Paul had met Christ who was on the 
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way to enlighten the Gentiles outside 
Damascus in A.D. 35, and that his 
visit to Rome for this purpose “ was 
not only possible but probable.” With 
the Claudian expulsion and Jesus 
taking his place at the Pincian Gate 
“to meet Moses coming from the 
Palestinian wilderness” we lose sight 
of him. But the authors conscien- 
tiously repeat the Moslem account of 
Christ’s appearance and death in 
Kashmir, although it irks them, they 
say, to dwell upon it. Why did this 
Messiah or another go to Rome? 
“The same answer must be given as 
to every other question of motive in 
Jesus’ life . . . : ‘That a Scripture 
might be fulfilled.’ ”’ 


A debt to Plutarch 

And why did the dramatist with 
“small Latin and less Greek” go so 
often to Rome for his characters? 
SHAKESPEARE SuRVEY 10 (Cambridge 
University Press. 21s.) illumines, for 
it has the Roman plays for its main 
theme, with J. Dover Wilson discuss- 
ing just how small was the Latin, and 
Hermann Heuer the transition from 
Plutarch to Shakespeare in the per- 
sonality of Coriolanus. The meta- 
morphosis of violence in Titus Andro- 
nicus is studied by Eugene M. Waith, 
and its composition by R. F. Hill. 
Classical costume is the province of 
W. M. Merchant and Terence Spen- 
cer’s is the Elizabethan Romans. J. C. 
Maxwell collates the criticism of the 
Roman plays which has been pub- 
lished during the last fifty years, and 
sees significance in the turning away 
from the recent headiness that Antony 
and Cleopatra inspires in some of 
its admirers. There are other general 
subjects which equally testify to 
the inspiration, taste and erudition 
of Allardyce Nicoll who yearly 
edits this series of volumes “ dealing 
with Shakespearean discovery, history, 
criticism and production over all the 
world.” 


New rhymes 

Would there have been a Shake- 
speare if there had been no Henry 
Howard, boldly queries Douglas Geary 


who edits and introduces To A Lapy: 
Being the Songs and Sonnets of the 
Earl of Surrey (Forbes Robertson, 
8s. 6d.). Born in the year 1518 Henry 
was only to know twenty-eight years 
of tumultuous life before he was 


beheaded for treason. He who had 
“brought refinement into English 
poetry . .. laid the foundations upon 


which the Elizabethans built.” Pope 
wrote: “the cupids tun’d his lyre” 
to “notes of love and soft desire” 
but to Surrey remains the credit for 
taking the current monotony out of 
poetry and furthermore for being the 
first to copy the blank verse technique 
of the Italians. This little book 
affords an opportunity to read all of 
his extant and, if it is almost entirely 
preoccupied with the restless state of 
the absent lover, it is not less sweet 
for that. 


Exercises 

Sterner topics fill A NOTEBOOK OF 
EDMUND BuRKE (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 18s. 6d.). with “ poems, 
characters, essays and other sketches 
partly in the hand of Edmund and 
partly in that of his kinsman William 
Burke” now printed in their entirety 
and edited and introduced by H. V. F. 
Somerset. They write of genius, the 
man of spirit, the way to preferment, 
on Voltaire, religion, and the rest. 
The “characters” include that of 
Mrs. Edmund, of a fine gentleman, a 
wise man, and a good one. Almost 
flippant is William’s Epistolary Essay 
on the Natural History of a Buck— 
breaking “lamps in Covent Garden 
or his own neck over a five barr’d 
gate in the country,” and among 
Edmund’s small exercises in logic 
(“trial flights of a mind destined to 
fly high ” Sir Ernest Barker calls them 
in the Foreword) Mr. Somerset recog- 
nises “many of the essential charac- 
teristics of the future statesman.” 


Grand fugue 

The fourth of the collections on the 
table is as thick as its predecessors 
put together, not surprisingly for it 
contains New BEETHOVEN LETTERS 
(The University of Oklahoma Press. 
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$8.50), 479 of them, translated and 
annotated by Donald W. MacArdle 
and Ludwig Misch. They modestly 
indicate the balance which must be 
struck between fidelity and _ read- 
ability, the idiosyncrasies in Beet- 
hoven’s style, the difficulties of trans- 
ferring the puns of which he was fond 
to another language, and the necessity 
of inserting what they presume Beet- 
hoven, with a mind running far ahead 
of his pen, meant to write. And their 
plea to any reader who feels “ that a 
two-page commentary on a two-line 
letter is an example of analysis gone 
mad ” is entirely disarming, so fruitful 
to student and music lover are even 
the details in the composer's bio- 
graphy. The sense of the ridiculous 
which was his, his anxious guardian- 
ship of his nephew and rage with his 
sister-in-law, his dropsy of which he 
said “the end cannot yet be deter- 
mined,” are some of these which have 
their place alongside complicated 
negotiations with publishers, or his 
tentative proposal to sell autographed 
copies of the Missa Solemnis to the 
courts of Europe for five ducats, or 
that moment, breathtaking to read 
about, when he commenced a letter: 
“TI am about to publish the greatest 
symphony that I have yet written” ; 
it was the Ninth. 





Such as found out musical tunes 

The sense of awe carries over to 
and is increased by the next book 
which has a chapter “ The Miracle of 
Beethoven.” THE DiviNE QUEST IN 
Music (Rockliff. 25s.) is R. W. S. 
MendI’s attempt, not to draw a line 
between the sacred and the secular 
but to understand the spiritual element 
in music that corresponds to the soul 
in man: “It corresponds, in the sense 
that you cannot analyse it or reduce 
it to concrete terms.” Not the masters 
of devotional works therefore, not 
even the mighty Bach embodying 
Christianity as he transformed sacred 
words into musical counterparts. 
Rather, it is a Beethoven who is to be 
considered at greater length, for he 
embraces humanity and not only the 
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Christian faith and, using instruments 
only, he “ created works of more pro- 
found spiritual grandeur than any other 
composer of instrumental music.” 
This is his mystery, as it is in lesser 
degree that of Mozart, Berlioz and 
Wagner. The unravelling of threads 
tangled, knotted and frayed is diffi- 
cult, for long before the dawn of 
history the force was active; but, as 
the Dean of Windsor says in the 
Foreword, Mr. Mend! has “a truly 
astonishing range of knowledge and 
detailed understanding.” Sir Adrian 
Boult’s opinion in his Preface is that 
the lack of religious teaching “has 
thrown many of those who are 
spiritually perceptive into the concert 
room instead.” Fortunately, too, 
there is no obligation to be a prac- 
tising or a theoretic Christian to enjoy 
this book; from the Sumerians in 
Mesopotamia some 7,000 years ago to 
the composers who occupy the chap- 
ter headed ““ My Contemporaries” it 
lifts for us the veil of greatness with- 
out lessening the wonder. Buddhist, 
agnostic, Moslem, Hindu, atheist, 
Confucian, and any other sectarian 
and non-believer with a feeling for 
anthropology and archaeology will 
contentedly read and learn from it. 
This particular copy was partially 
uncut; every page is now not only 
turnable but on the way to dog-ear. 


Postscript 

The Jane Austens on the shelf have 
long since reached it. She is a 
favourite nightcap at home or on 
holiday, and dressed in shiny coat 
MANSFIELD ParK (Macdonald Classics. 
12s. 6d.) opportunely goes into the 
bag. This edition is illustrated sym- 
pathetically by Philip Gough and has 
a brave partisan Introduction by Q. D. 
Leavis. But, we cry, when citing 
Pride and Prejudice he habitually 
spells our dear Elizabeth’s surname 
incorrectly. PPS.—Ten bedsides later: 
Miss Austen’s satire, crisp as ever, now 
purses its lips ; and, if the parable takes 
longer to expound, her “ moralistic 
phase” is no bar to steady enjoyment. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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